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I 


. L. MENCKEN once claimed that his 
most diligent researches had failed 
to unearth anything complimentary to the 
American language in the pages of The 
Quarterly Review, even after Gifford re- 
tired as editor. These days, American 
literary criticism often fares little better 
than the language in the modern versions 
of the Quarterly. “There cannot be two 
aesthetic standards for one and the same 
language,” says a review in The Listener 
(21 May 1953), “and the dialectal dif- 
ferences of speech are not a sufficient 
basis for separate literary standards.” In- 
terestingly enough, however, the re- 
mainder of this particular review is de- 
voted to a discussion of the way in which 
American standards of literary criticism 
have diverged during the past twenty or 
thirty years from what the writer calls 
“the English tradition.” There is little 
question which tradition the reviewer him- 
self prefers. Its representative in this 
instance, V. S. Pritchett, “is an enchanter. 
He has style and wit, and a magpie’s eye 
for all that is bright and intelligent in 
the books he criticizes.” By comparison, 
his American opposite number, F. O. 
Mathiessen, “is dull and plodding. ... He 
has too urgent a sense of duty, of neces- 
sity, to bother much about the common 
reader.” 


Comparisons of this kind appear very 
frequently in British literary periodicals. 
In this case, the writer weakens his thesis 
considerably by admitting that Pritchett 
is a literary journalist, whereas Mathies- 
sen, as he puts it, “like most American 
intellectuals was drawn into the academic 
world.” But even when the work of 
British scholars is being considered, the 
qualities singled out for praise are es- 
sentially the same. In reviewing Tillyard’s 
The English Epic and its Background, 
for instance, the TLS (30 April 1954) 
comments: “If his methods sometimes 
seem a little amateur, a little ‘carpet slip- 
per,’ ... they none the less compare very 
favourably with the excessive specializa- 
tion that is so common in American scho- 
lastic writing. His affinities are rather 
with the older type of English criticism 
... deriving its sanctioning not from ‘re- 
search’ but simply from reading.” 

The method here attributed to Tillyard 
is by no means universally admired in 
England. The critics centered about 
F. R. Leavis of Cambridge and, until 
the recent cessation of that magazine, 
regularly published in Scrutiny, have 
never ceased to fulminate against what 
they feel to be the “Bloomsbury” or 
dilettante approach to literature and to 
life. More recently, Essays in Criticism, 
under the editorship of F. W. Bateson of 
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Oxford, has called for a greater sense of 
responsibility in the fields of both criti- 
cism and scholarship, but has stressed the 
necessity of exact scholarship, whereas 
Leavis and his cohorts have always tended 
to stress discrimination and the main- 
tenance of adequate critical standards. 
These are strands in English critical 
thought, but do they represent the norm 
to which the average English critic tends 
to conform? 

Has there been a divergence in the 
past twenty or thirty years between Eng- 
lish and American standards of criticism? 
If so, do the reviews which I have quoted 
present a fair account of the two posi- 
tions? What do critics on this side of the 
water have to say about the matter? In 
a way, such questions form one facet of 
the whole complex of Anglo-American re- 
lations so often discussed on editorial 
pages. Such matters are of constant inter- 
est to Canadians, since our country came 
into being almost as a by-product of ten- 
sions between these two great powers. In- 
asmuch as we are, in the main, an English- 
speaking nation, we can hardly escape the 
literary influence of these two English- 
speaking countries. If there is a growing 
split, then, between English and American 
literary traditions, it seems important that 
we be aware of it. 


II 


In his Northcliffe inaugural lecture 
(1952), J. R. Sutherland attempted to 
formulate the especially English tradition 
in criticism. The four critics whom he 
chose to represent the main channel (Dry- 
den, Johnson, Hazlitt, and Saintsbury) 
indicate fairly clearly Sutherland’s stand. 
It is the tradition of “unpedantic discus- 
sion” which he has in mind. The type of 
criticism which he prefers seems, in fact, 
to coincide with what the Canadian critic 
Northrop Frye has termed “the concep- 
tion of the causerie, the man of taste’s 
reflections on works of literature.” Critics 
such as Hazlitt and Arnold, Frye points 


out (in a 1949 UTQ article), were es- 
sentially critical readers, representing “the 
reading public at its most expert and 
judicious.” Against this conception of 
the critic as mediator between artist and 
public, Frye sets what he terms the “critic 
proper” who is exclusively concerned with 
literature as an autonomous body of 
knowledge. Obviously such a critic would 
be much more interested in precision than 
in urbanity; he would tend to aspire to 
the conditions of the scientist rather than 
to that of the artist. 

Theoretical science characteristically 
attempts to discover simplicity of struc- 
ture beneath complexity of appearance. 
The modern preoccupation in science 
seems to be with concepts of shape and 
of relation, rather than, as in the nine- 
teenth century, with quantity and exact 
measurement. This is a tendency which 
can also be noted in modern literary criti- 
cism, and it is understandable that it 
should be more evident in the United 
States than in Great Britain where a 
long cultural tradition makes the re- 
examination of fundamentals a less ob- 
vious concomitant of critical differences 
of opinion. British critics have been in- 
clined, on the whole, to allow I. A. Rich- 
ards’ awkward questions about the bases 
of literary theory to cross the ocean in 
company with their propounder. The wide 
reaches of North America, with their 
great profusion of transplanted cultures, 
seem to offer more suitable soil for the 
growth of new aesthetic hybrids. But 
though it is the British tradition to avoid 
too clear statements of fundamental posi- 
tions lest these in turn become rigid totali- 
tarian “inalienable rights,” nevertheless, 
when unwritten constitutions are being 
everywhere committed to paper, it is 
difficult to ignore the trend. 

As a matter of fact, most commentators 
on the New Criticism, while admitting its 
proliferation in the United States, gen- 
erally trace it to English origins. Certainly 
the influence on modern American criti- 
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cism of English critics such as Richards 
and Empson (and, of course, the almost- 
English Eliot) has been tremendous. But 
the fact remains that such critics have 
found a more appreciative audience 
abroad than at home. The tradition which 
Sutherland has sketched does seem much 
closer to the center of English critical 
writing. After all, the English critic is a 
member of a small homogeneous society, 
possessing a relatively stable scale of 
values; he is rooted in a tradition in- 
dissolubly bound up with one of the 
world’s great literatures. The American 
critic, on the other hand, is born into a 
sprawling, formless country, still in proc- 
ess of shaping whatever literary tradi- 
tion it may possess—a land where ma- 
terial values are dominant, yet a land 
which, by accident of language, also finds 
itself connected, in however tenuous a 
manner, with the great English literary 
tradition. Is it any wonder that the Ameri- 
can critic often tends to raise his voice, 
often seems to speak with a sense of mis- 
sion, as if bringing the gospel to the 
heathen? Unsure of the ground which 
he has in common with his audience, he 
often finds himself re-examining funda- 
mentals which the English critic would 
tend to take for granted. In other words, 
the English critic has an audience—he 
can afford to be urbane. The American 
critic has had to create both his audience 
and his tradition. 


III 


At the very heart of the new Criticism 
lies the belief that literary criticism, too, 
can be “scientific.” “One of the principal 
implications of modern criticism,” says 
Stanley Edgar Hyman bluntly in The 
Armed Vision, “is its development toward 
a science.” The same writer proposes that 
modern criticism may be roughly defined 
as “the organized use of nonliterary tech- 
niques and bodies of knowledge to obtain 
insights into literature,” with the key 
word of the definition being “organized.” 


In Poetry and the Age, Randall Jarrell 
parodies such claims with his suggested 
definition of critical method as “the syste- 
matic (q.v.) application of foreign sub- 
stances to literature; any series of de- 
vices by which critics may treat different 
works of art as much alike as possible.” 
(An anthology of poems intended for col- 
lege use published in 1954 is entitled 
The Case For Poetry and claims to “have 
crossed the reading of poems with the 
case method of learning that is now well 
established in the professional study of 
law, medicine, business administration, 
military science, diplomacy, social rela- 
tions, and education.” ) 

“Tt seems absurd,” writes Northrop 
Frye, “to say that there may be a scientific 
element in criticism when there are dozens 
of learned journals based on the assump- 
tion that there is, and thousands of schol- 
ars engaged in a scientific procedure re- 
lated to literary criticism.” One of the 
prime factors in the movement towards a 
scientific organization of literary criticism 
has been the desire on the part of the 
critics to rival the claims made by more 
traditional literary scholars for their par- 
ticular discipline. During the past cen- 
tury the champions of English as an 
academic discipline have done battle in 
turn with Classicists, Scientists, and So- 
cial Scientists—all the while industriously 
adapting to their own uses the methods of 
their opponents. According to Norman 
Foerster, by the second quarter of the 
twentieth century “the triumph of sci- 
entific literary scholarship in America was 
impressive.” It brought with it, however, 
an “atomistic view of learning” in which 
“it was apparently assumed that the facts, 
once in, would of themselves mean some- 
thing. Synthesis, interpretation, and ap- 
plication were postponed to a steadily 
receding future.” It was against what they 
termed such “antiquarianism” that sup- 
porters of a more aesthetic approach to 
literature leveled their early attacks; and 
though there have been a great many 
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parleyings between scholars and critics 
during the intervening years, one can 
hardly claim that any real truce has ever 
been signed. 

Most vocal among the scholars have 
been the proponents of the “history of 
ideas” approach to literature, the best 
known of whom are probably Lovejoy 
and Marjorie Nicolson. Of the various 
attempts to eliminate the dichotomy be- 
tween criticism and scholarship, perhaps 
the most comprehensive has been the 
Germanic mode of “stylistic” interpreta- 
tion as exemplified in the writings of 
Vossler, Spitzer, Curtius, and Auerbach. 
But scientific aspirations have not only 
resulted in attempts to apply the rigorous 
disciplines of the historian and the linguist 
to literary criticism as a specific against 
impressionism; they have had other im- 
portant effects on the nature of modern 
criticism. For one thing they have re- 
sulted in a deliberate attempt to avoid 
what Hyman calls “the two principal as- 
sumptions about literature in the past: 
that it is essentially a type of moral in- 
struction, and that it is essentially a type 
of entertainment or amusement.” For 
another, they have led to a distrust of 
evaluation. According to Frye: “Criticism 
is not well enough organized as yet to 
know what the factors of value in a criti- 
cal judgment are.” 

Paradoxically, however, this application 
of what the critic feels to be “scientific 
method” has often been used by the New 
Critics to demonstrate what seem to them 
the ways in which literature may be dis- 
tinguished from science. In his acute 
analysis of The Languages of Criticism 
and the Structure of Poetry, R. S. Crane 
has made clear the dominant position in 
modern criticism held by the idea that 
poetry is “a special kind of language for 
the expression or communication of spe- 
cial kinds of thought not fully compass- 
able by the human mind in any other 
medium.” Crane and his fellow Chicago 
critics, generally lumped together under 


the label “neo-Aristotelians,” have been 
responsible for some of the severest stric- 
tures on the writings of the New Critics. 
They contrast their own Aristotelian ap- 
proach of judging works by their internal 
character as particular objects, with that 
of the “Platonist” critic who applies to 
a poem a value-principle anterior to all 
poetic practice which derives its authority 
from general philosophy rather than par- 
ticular poems. Of course, viewed in a 
larger context, one’s attitude to aesthetic 
experience is part of the warp and woof 
of one’s whole philosophic approach to 
existence. No critic can start his observa- 
tions from “scratch.” Even the language 
he uses modifies his approach. 

Many thinkers nowadays are searching 
for a middle ground between a “no longer 
tenable absolutism” and an “intolerably 
negative relativism.” This might very well 
describe the attitude of the typical British 
literary critic as he views with alarm both 
these extremes in modern American criti- 
cism, only too aware that he himself, in 
common with western thinkers in general, 
has failed to provide any firm philosophi- 
cal basis for his own position. Seeking for 
certainty, yet trying to avoid stagnation, 
the young Canadian critic is faced with 
no simple choice. Should he try to exercise 
the well-known Canadian talent for syn- 
thesis—sometimes less indulgently re- 
ferred to as “eclecticism” or “compro- 
mise”? Should he, noting that all critical 
approaches seem to contain elements of 
truth which become distortions when they 
are accepted as the final answer, attempt 
to evade Scylla and Charybdis by dis- 
covering a middle way? Unfortunately, 
a blanket coverage, which attempts to be 
both flexible and comprehensive, tends to 
become rather blurred. 


IV 


What one is perhaps most aware of in 
modern criticism is the frantic effort to 
establish a valid scale of values, or the 
equally frantic effort to rationalize the 
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abrogation of value-judgments. George 
Boas, the author of A Primer for Critics 
(and a collaborator with Lovejoy), states 
the relativist position very plainly in his 
later book Wingless Pegasus: “One can- 
not legislate man’s emotions,” he says 
“though one can force people to lie about 
them and be hypocritical. The critic there- 
fore, if he is wise, will confine himself 
to explanation, interpretation, analysis— 
and give up praising and blaming, legis- 
lation, evaluation.” According to Ber- 
nard C. Heyl, another advocate of critical 
relativism, “Untruths only appear when 
critics contend theirs is the only correct 
or true way of observing and appraising 
art.” This sounds very much like Crane’s 
contention that “we ought to have at our 
command, collectively at least, as many 
different critical methods as there are dis- 
tinguishable major aspects in the construc- 
tion, appreciation, and use of literary 
works,” and his desire that we should 
come “to think of the various critical 
languages of the past and present, in- 
cluding our own, no longer as rival at- 
tempts to foreclose the ‘real’ or ‘only 
profitable’ truth about poetry .. . but 
simply as tools of our trade.” Once again 
we seem face to face with the concept of 
critic as scientist : “He is an observer and 
not an artist,” says Boas, “and can hence 
speak only from the observer’s point of 
view.” 

Yet surely the great critic is not as 
other men. The whole concept of criticism 
depends on the assumption that some men 
are better “observers” than others. Mor- 
ton Dauwen Zabel defines a critic as one 
who has “everything in the way of sensi- 
tiveness, perception, and even verbal skill 
that the artist himself has. But instead of 
expressing his intelligence he explains it.” 
Hyman, on the other hand, affirms with 
approval that another of the principal im- 
plications of modern criticism is “its de- 
velopment in the direction of a democratic 
criticism.” “By extending method,” he 
feels, “more men can be capable critics, 


in most cases not professionally, but in 
their private reading and their lives.” 
Presumably Hyman is only restating a 
contention often made by those who as- 
sert the importance of literary education 
as a means of training the critical in- 
stinct. But his statement seems to contain 
an underlying suggestion that literary dis- 
crimination is, after all, merely a technique 
which can be learned by anyone. Yet, as 
the English critic John Holloway has 
pointed out in an article in Hudson Re- 
view, “there is no deus ex machina, no 
ingenious theory from psychology, phi- 
losophy, semantics, semasiology or any 
other external thing, which can make the 
critic’s work a drill. The poem,” says 
Holloway, “the successful poem, that is— 
decides because, being not an object for 
quasi-scientific routines of dissection, me- 
chanically applied, but a work of art, it 
progressively shapes and prescribes its 
own interpretation.” 

It has, of course, been a very popular 
pastime among certain intellectuals to 
blame science and the scientific spirit for 
all the troubles of our time. But such 
criticism cuts both ways. If science has 
tended to dominate our society, it has done 
so because artists and those who profess 
to value the contribution which art has to 
make have been neither positive nor ag- 
gressive enough in their stand. Much has 
been made of the so-called “dissociation 
of sensibility” which is said to have taken 
place in the seventeenth century, whereby, 
through the rise of science, undue stress 
came to be placed on reason at the ex- 
pense of emotion. The desire to remedy 
this “dissociation” is often seen as the 
strongest motive in modern poetry. Rea- 
son cannot, of course, be separated from 
emotion, but one can be valued more than 
the other. And if reason is equated with 
logic in its narrowest sense, if the syl- 
logism is taken as the only path to truth, 
the society in which such concepts are 
rampant hardly provides the healthiest 
atmosphere for the production of poetry. 
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But if the poets have suffered from this 
overvaluation of reason, so have the 
critics. Even those who have been most 
earnest in their efforts to make society 
aware of the dangers of a narrow scien- 
tism, have not been able to escape its per- 
vading influence. 


Vv 


Literary critics must have the courage 
of their convictions; they must refuse to 
be cowed by the general reverence in 
which science is held in their world. This 
is not to call for a return to impressionism 
or dilettantism, but for a re-assessment of 
the relations between science and criti- 
cism. If one is to define science as Max 
Eastman does as “merely the persistent 
and skilled use of the mind and the stores 
of human knowledge about any problem,” 
then of course the critic should be “sci- 
entific.” But he must also be constantly 
aware that he is dealing with an art. While 
the critic may share the scientist’s interest 
in how and why things happen, he must, 
in the final analysis, be, like the artist, 
more interested in the happening itself, 
the experience for its own sake. 

One should never lose sight of the fact 
that the critic is after all an individual; 
but he is, by definition, an individual of 
outstanding ability. Criticism is actually 
a most undemocratic procedure; its pri- 
mary assumption is that all men are not 
equal. Thus the critic is never very popu- 
lar—even with his fellow critics. He is 
always in danger of being denounced 
either as a traitor or a heretic—or as 
merely a fool, and a pretentious fool at 
that. And yet any critic worthy of his 
salt must go on exercising his talent as 
best he can, because he is only too aware 
that he is the guardian of standards. The 
preservation of all that is best in litera- 
ture has often been attributed to the ef- 
forts of the “enthusiastic few” in each 
generation. For all practical purposes, 
the critics make up this “enthusiastic 
few.” 


In this sense, then, the critics are the 
guardians of tradition—and tradition is 
a word which often appears in critical 
writing. They are also inevitably affected 
by tradition; not only by literary tradi- 
tions (in the case of the literary critic) 
but also by ideas, attitudes, values which 
have become part of the texture of their 
particular society and their particular age. 
According to the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences, “if our writ- 
ers are uncertain of the road ahead, their 
uncertainty, it seems is derived from the 
general confusion in a society with no 
fixed values and no generally accepted 
standards.” One might be led to ask, have 
we a tradition in Canada? In literary mat- 
ters it is all too evident that we take most 
of our leads from abroad. If brains are 
our principal export, ideas are our most 
significant import. The important (no pun 
intended) literary works which are taught 
and studied in our schools and universities 
are, almost without exception, foreign 
works. A remark which Howard Mum- 
ford Jones made some years ago con- 
cerning the United States might readily 
be applied to Canada: “In this country,” 
he said, “education in English literature 
is education in British literature. Not only 
the undergraduates, but our doctors of 
philosophy are primarily specialists in 
the literature of a foreign land.” And the 
experiences of an English teacher, Miss 
Margaret Diggle, who spent a couple of 
years teaching in American universities 
just after the war, also provide an inter- 
esting commentary on the Canadian scene. 
In the September 1949 issue of Scrutiny, 
she reports as follows: 


‘Culture’ in American education cannot be 
used in Mr. Eliot’s sense of something im- 
bibed in family and community life; for 
much American teaching is intended to 
wean children away from an alien cultural 
inheritance. . . . American educators are 
faced with a difficulty ‘old countries’ do not 
have to meet. However far we in England 
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have disrupted our culture, we still live in 
the family mansion. Our literature is closely 
bound up with our history and geogra- 
phy. ... In only a few American areas is 
this true. Whatever culture Americans de- 
cide to study as ‘a common core’ and a 
basis for understanding and creating Ameri- 
can literature they must choose from an- 
other continent. 


Any adaptation of: Miss Diggle’s com- 
ments to the Canadian scene must in- 


evitably arouse speculations concerning | 
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the “common core” to which our students 
are exposed. Is it a British or an Ameri- 
can one—or, if perhaps a little of both, 
which parts of each and in what propor- 
tion? I have in this article tried to suggest 
some of the literary critical notions which 
seem to me to be in the air. Which of 
them are most influential in Canada is an- 
other question, concerning which I can 
only, in the approved scientific fashion, 
withhold judgment until all the facts are 
in. 


The Persimmon Tree 
PETER VIERECK 


Not as we wish, accoutred regal, 

Our soarers land but pent in cloud. 

So must we take each molted eagle 

Just as he comes or do without. 

No radiance radiates. Its birth is 
Dark-stained with lusts and blasphemies. 
We sing them shiny if we please. 

Or snuff them. Either way, unclean. 

We dodge with outrage or derision 

Truths that assault us squashily: 

Each clowning, sweetish, harsh-cored vision 
That shoots from the persimmon tree. 

Brief bloom, we always wrong you; earth is 
A drabber patch than need have been. 


Note: This is the first poem in a three-part lyric on imagination which furnishes the title and the 
theme of Peter Viereck’s new book of poems, The Persimmon Tree, to be published by Scribners 
in Autumn 1956. 
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Frost on Analytical Criticism 
Recinatp L. Coox 


HE OWL of Minerva,” it is said, “be- 

gins its flight when dusk is falling.” 
In a sense this is applicable to Robert 
Frost. When the point of an argument 
grows a little uncertain and issues become 
confused, his common sense can be de- 
pended upon. Then he takes his flight. A 
ready and resourceful man, he is never 
beyond communicating distance with his 
listener, and he never seems to run short 
of provocative theories, doctrines, opin- 
ions, or memoranda. One of the deter- 
minedly joined battles in the last decade 
is the reading of poetry. The use of the 
word reading in this context has only 
collateral relations with the art of reading 
poetry aloud to large audiences. Reading 
here means the angle of approach to 
poetry—how one will go about under- 
standing a poem privately, or how a 
teacher will go about trying to make 
others understand it in the classroom. 

Our poets today have busy hands. They 
are insurance executives or farmers or 
doctors or newspapermen or teachers— 
especially teachers. The infiltration of the 
poet into the classroom has produced a 
relatively new approach to poetry. And 
these teacher-poets have taken a stand. 
They say: “Let us be done with the 
Arnolds, the Taines, and Croces—the 
moralistic or sociological or intuitive 
critics ; above all, let us be done with the 
historical and biographical critics.” Para- 
phrasing Whitman, they urge: “Produce 
great scholar-critics, the rest follows.” 
Richards’ Practical Criticism, Ransom’s 
studies in the so-called New Criticism, 
and Brooks and Warren’s Understanding 
Poetry have focused on one objective: a 
deliberate analysis of the texture and 
structure of a specific poem. 

Robert Frost has had a good deal to 
say one time and another for over thirty 


years on the reading of poetry in the 
schools. With the advent of the New 
Critics the battle was joined in his mind, 
and in his unobtrusive, offhandish but not 
casual or unemphatic way, he has gone 
from lecture hall to lecture hall rallying 
the forces of common sense to defend 
the humanistic values in literature against 
the subversion of scientific and systematic 
analysts. For this is what it boils down to 
in his thinking: the way of poetry and 
the way of science. “If there’s anything 
wrong in the approach to poetry, it’s the 
scientific approach,” he says with finality.’ 

What is Frost attacking and at what 
level? What, if anything, legitimizes the 
prejudice in his attack? And does he 
have any constructive answer? How, for 
example, would he have poetry read in- 
and-out of the schools? 

A key to the first question is the sub- 
ject of a lecture he once gave. “How To 
Live Into Poems Without Studying 
Them” was the title. This can stand as 
the core of much that he has since had 
to say on the subject. Study is his aver- 
sion. He says often and feelingly that one 
of the first prejudices he has is against 
“thoroughness with poetry.” And he adds 
an important reservation: “I mean thor- 
oughness in the long run, but the im- 
mediate thoroughness with any particular 
poem is an offense to me—is an outrage 
to the poem, an outrage to the Muse, an 
outrage to me.” To illustrate the nature 
of the offense, Frost tells the story of an 
old-guard teacher-friend who once de- 
clared to his class that he would have it 
out with the boys on one poem if it took 


*All the statements by Robert Frost are 
quoted either from private talks or lectures 
given at the School of English and the Writers’ 
Conference at Bread Loaf, Vermont, during the 
last eight years. 
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all winter. When asked what poem it was, 
the teacher said: “At present, I’m having 
it out with them on Damon and his gar- 
den,” (i.e., G. Sewell’s “The Dying Man 
in His Garden”). Frost, who is not noted 
for missing his chances, said dryly: “It 
must be a well-trampled garden.” The 
teacher replied: “I see what you mean. 
I’ve thought about that. I don’t see how 
you're going to teach people to appreciate 
poems without spoiling some to do it.” 
And Frost again dryly, but this time to 
his audience, remarked: “Just as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the old poet, tells about 
a noted operator who destroyed a hat full 
of eyes in learning how to operate for 
cataracts. A hat full of eyes!” Now this 
raises the pedagogical question whether 
“you can’t help wondering if spoiling some 
poem leads to pleasure with others.” Sa- 
tirically Frost suggests using “second- 
best poems” to spoil some. “Would that 
lead to appreciation of poems?” He analo- 
gizes. “It’s just as with your own child 
at home. You don’t chew a poem—macer- 
ate a poem—for an evening’s pleasure, 
for a Roman holiday. You touch it. You 
are aware that a good deal of it is missed.” 

Another example will clarify the situ- 
ation. A state commissioner of education 
told Frost that he once visited an English 
class in a city high school in which a 
Shakespeare play was being translated, as 
Frost reported, “word by word into other 
and worse English to prove that they un- 
derstood it.” Every little detail was being 
scrutinized. “Now that isn’t the way to 
read a play,” the educator counselled the 
teacher. “This is a play; something you 
might go to in the evening; that might 
take two or three hours to see acted. Or 
something I might sit up an evening at 
home to read when I am not busy. I might 
read a play by Marlowe or Webster or 
Shakespeare, and I’d read it the whole 
evening. It’s readable, strangely read- 
able. Of course, if you’ve been swept 
through it in high school, you might come 
back:to it for parts you like to dwell on.” 


Next year when he returned to the school, 
the commissioner of education again 
looked in on the teacher. And she said to 
him: “I’m going to open up a play for 
you. We’re to read Julius Caesar. First 
we'll read it for rapid reading. Then we'll 
read for beauty. Then we'll tend to things 
like anachronisms.” The educator turned 
to Frost and said despairingly: “What 
can you do with anyone like that?” 
These examples not only point up the 
issue ; they point up the source of the in- 
fection in the school system where ener- 
getic, well-intentioned school teachers who 
should know better are bent on thoroughly 
indoctrinating their classes with a vehe- 
ment detestation of poetry. The passionate 
devotion—shall we say fanaticism ?—of 
learning possesses the teacher, but an 
understanding of the teaching of poetry 
and human nature is seriously lacking. 
No wonder the situation appears an 
outrage to Frost. Suppose we consider 
the approach to poetry in the classroom 
described above as an ineffective one; 
suppose we introduce a different approach. 
First we should be quite clear about 
two points. Frost is no obscurantist. It 
is not science as human knowledge that 
offends him; it is the misunderstanding 
of science’s objectives and the misapplica- 
tion of its technique. Frost tells how a 
college president once asked him what 
the difference is between science and 
poetry, and when he said, “All right, you 
start it,” the college president contended 
that science is “exact,” a statement which 
implied that poetry is not exact. Frost 
thinks that science and poetry are exact 
in different ways. They go together. 
“Poetry,” he says, “comes in haphazard 
among all the things going on together— 
science, religion, nature, history, etc.” It 
comes in “unsystematically,” for the poet 
has “a scrappy mind” and “if he made 
a system and then wrote poetry, it would 
be no poetry at all.” Science and poetry 
“actually meet because poetry has long 
been called numbers, and science and 
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poetry both are measure.” The poet speaks 
in measures and this is the core of them 
both. Exactness and accuracy as they con- 
tribute to scholarship are not deprecated 
by him. “The greatest scholarship,” he 
will say. “I venerate it.” 

The second point we should be sure 
about is the level of approach on which 
Frost directs his attack. For he has 
thought much about this matter; or, as 
he puts it, “I’ve had a good many ad- 
ventures in education.” To those who say 
to him in exasperation, “I guess you don’t 
want your poetry taught in schools,” he 
has a neat rejoinder. “By the wrong peo- 
ple, No!” Who are the wrong people? 
They are the teachers at the high school 
and college level who are bent on applying 
to young people the techniques which they 
acquired on the graduate school level. 
They are teachers of literature with their 
Ph.D. degrees freshly awarded who have 
a hard time forgetting the scholarly meth- 
ods of the graduate school. In the high 
school and college classrooms there are 
many, perhaps a majority of students, 
who do not aim to be scholars. “But 
something’s wrong,” Frost thinks. “The 
graduate school has backed up into the 
college and even into the high school. 
There’s nothing to be said against han- 
dling Shakespeare in the scholarly fashion 
but that’s all pre-graduate school where 
it’s handled that way.” We can focus his 
opposition by saying that what he is 
chiefly concerned with is cleansing the 
high school of the graduate school ap- 
proach, 

Frost, who holds that poetry is a gaiety 
and for a holiday, states his doctrine of 
play in a careful sentence. “Our object 
[as poets],” he says, “is to entertain you 
by making play with things you already 
know.” He emphasizes: “By making play! 
There’s the height of it—the apex.” The 
play he has in mind has nothing to do 
with flippancy or frivolity and it has a 
lot to do with mental agility. What the 
poet makes play with is metaphor and 
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images, rhymes and phrases. This is why 
Frost is careful to define a poem as “some- 
thing that can’t be re-told except in its 
own words exactly.” The reader may miss 
some of the poem’s implications. “On a 
percentage basis,” he will say, “there will 
be some of it you don’t know.” But he 
emphasizes the fact that the least part of 
his doctrine of play is what the poet trusts 
the reader already knows. Of first import 
is always “what they call poesy pure— 
pure poetry. That’s what I’m speaking for. 
The plays [of Shakespeare] are like that; 
they’ve all got a first quality of entertain- 
ment: making play of things we can trust 
you largely to know.” 

Interesting as this doctrine of play may 
be, does Frost have any constructive solu- 
tions for the deadening influence on 
poetry of misapplied scholarship? He 
might well begin with a demurrer. “I’ve 
been asked over the years: How do you 
make people like poetry? The answer is: 
you don’t. You don’t do it in that sweep- 
ing way. There will be a lot who stay 
indifferent to poetry.” Then there are 
others “who come with a nature for liking 
poetry. It’s a kind of play, a way of ‘cut- 
ting up’ which takes time to fall into. You 
do it very young, or you don’t do it at 
all.” The approach to poetry is, then, from 
the very young, poem by poem, trial and 
error. For this approach he has another 
doctrine. If the doctrine of play applies to 
the attitude one takes in the reading of 
poetry, the doctrine of circulation is how 
one goes about developing an interest in 
poetry. “The only way to understand any 
poem is in the light of all the others poems 
ever written—and you better get about it! 
They don’t throw light on each other in 
a scholarly way. It is just that you get the 
flavor.” The approach he says is “not by 
progression but by circulation. You read 
a so you can read b and b to read ¢, and 
then back to a.” In this way readers, some 
born, some made, get the feel of poetry, 
and with the feel they develop the nimble 
agility that enables them to follow its 
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play without all the scholarly parapher- 
nalia. “It’s a fair field, see, it’s a fair 
field,” Frost will exclaim. “Poetry is for 
people that have come up from the figura- 
tiveness of Mother Goose, you know, into 
the general figurativeness of grown-up 
people. And the poetry is the neight of it, 
isn’t it?’ They expand in awareness by 
knowing how to play, and, by applying 
consciously or unconsciously the doctrine 
of circulation, they come to know their 
way around naturally in the great poetry. 
How would the teacher go about the 
reading of poetry in the classroom? Frost 
makes three suggestions and all of these 
have to do with the certain kind of dis- 
cipline for which education should stand. 
The first of these is the discipline that 
goes with preparation. There are the long 
years in school in which the young person 
is given a chance to look twice at every- 
thing, “to see if you get it right the first 
time; to see if you can catch yourself 
having missed it. The teachers do that 
to you; they make you look twice. .. .” 
A second discipline is acquired “when a 
poem is supposed to impress you, to get 
on top of it and add your weight to it, 
to press it harder into yourself.” And 
lastly, good teachers discipline you so that 
you can handle what you know with deft- 
ness and skill—the discipline of being 
prepared. “It’s an acquired thing, a readi- 
ness to answer,” this third discipline. 
Frost not only counsels; he puts his 
theories and doctrines into operation. He 
will without book in hand illustrate a 
point which he is making by apt recall 
from one of the poems that has long been 
circulating in his memory. So it is he plays 
with a stanza from John Masefield’s ““Cap- 
tain Stratton’s Fancy” or Louis Mac- 
Neice’s “Bagpipe Music,” or refers to 
lines in Christopher Smart’s “Song of 
David” or George Herbert’s “The Pulley” 
by which he wishes to clinch a point. But 
how does he handle these passages? Is 
there anything we might ourselves learn 
from his own reading of poetry when it 


applied directly before us? 

Once when he was illustrating the 
thesis that the poet’s object is to entertain 
the reader by making play with things the 
poet trusts the reader already knows, 
Emily Dickinson and Keats came to mind. 
He quoted “My life closed twice before 
its close,” and then said: 


Now when you stop to look at that does 
anything more than the thing itself occur 
to you? One can say always that some days 
nothing more than the thing itself occurs 
to you. It’s huge enough just in itself to 
take. Sometimes something extra occurs to 
you. “If Immortality unveil / A third event 
to me.” The beauty of that, it occurs to 
me, is that she said “my life closed twice 
before its close; / It yet remains to see.” 
Now she doesn’t say death in there. It’s 
the way, it’s the curious use, the brilliant use 
of, the high poetic use of the word im- 
mortality. I agree to that. That’s very high. 
Then the last two lines—“Parting is all we 
know of heaven, / And all we need of 
hell”—are wonderful epigrams. But did 
you ever notice as you said it that parting 
is all you know? What do you know of 
heaven? You only know that some people 
go there. She means “knows.” “And all we 
need of hell.” That’s another word, you 
see. She doesn’t say “know” of hell; she 
says “need.” Wonderful, that “need” in 
there. Sometimes you get a thing like that 
in your head and it dawns on you. You 
don’t want somebody to tell you about it. 


Then he referred to Keats’s ode “To 
Autumn.” 


Take farming in the day of Keats [he 
said]. I saw some early farming when I- 
was younger. I’ve seen the threshing floor 
and I’ve seen the flail but I have never 
seen the flail in use. But what do I do about 
that? The poet addresses autumn: “Who 
hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? / 
... Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing 
wind. .. .” He’s talking about the wind 
that doesn’t winnow her hair. I know that 
very well because her hair doesn’t need 
winnowing. But he means the winnowing 
wind—the wind that has just been used to 
winnow the wheat. “Or on a half-reap’d 
furrow sound asleep. .. .” See, this is an- 
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other picture. In the first one she’s sitting 
on a granary floor with the wind going 
through her hair. Am I getting information 
out of this? What am I getting out of it? 
Somebody will say: don’t you need notes 
on that ?—“Thy hair soft-lifted by the win- 
nowing wind.” Didn’t you get this without 
my saying anything? 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd 
flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by 
hours. 


See, there are four Burne-Jones pictures 
there. Pre-Raphaelite pictures. The stock-in- 
trade for all the Pre-Raphaelites is right in 
those four pictures. Hear me saying that. 
I’m saying that for fun. But look at it. 
There’s not a thing there except what we 
know. I have pressed some cider—a little. 
I’ve been at a cider mill and watched the 
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last oozing hour by hour. I happen to know 
that in the old world the poppies are in 
the wheat—the flowers in the wheat—very 
beautiful, but they’re really like the mustard 
in the wheat over here that makes it burn 
up. They throw a whole harvest away if 
there’s more than a certain amount of 
mustard. 


What apparently most disturbs Frost is 
to see the idea of overthoroughness crowd- 
ing out mental agility. Such agility he 
shows while ranging widely in poetry, 
quoting Keats or Emily Dickinson with 
perceptive insight. But his service to us 
is more than mental skill. In making us 
see that poetry is a natural thing, he makes 
us realize it is a livable thing by which, 
at its height, men live less ignobly. And 
if he takes a stand against overthorough- 
ness and footnotes, it is only to echo 
Tallyrand’s mot: “Si nous nous expli- 
quons nous cesserons de nous entendre— 
If we go on explaining we shall cease to 
understand one another.” 


The Road Less Traveled By 


Frost consistently refused to draw a sharp line between reading and writing. He believed, 
and still believes, that the two should proceed side by side: “The reading and writing con- 
verge ... in both pupil and author. The pupil has to learn at last to equal himself in a 
way with the great ones. Put himself in their place. . . .” So it was that if, in a piece of 
writing, a studert had not earnestly tried “to equal himself in a way with the great ones,” 
and admitted the fact even by implication, Frost would not bother even to read the theme. 
In the terms of an anecdote of his: “At one time, while at Amherst, I stood as my pupils 
entered the room and resignedly accepted their compositions. When they had all been 
thrust into my hands I held them up to the students and asked, ‘Are there any among you 
who treasure these papers and wish to retain them?’ The students looked at one another 
but no one relished his child, so I tore the papers and threw the pieces in the basket say- 
ing, ‘If you are not satisfied and proud of what you have written, why should I waste my 
time with what you have already implied is not satisfactory?” 


—Rosert S. Newonick, “Robert Frost as Teacher of Literature and 
Composition,” College English (Oct. 1936) 
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The Form of The Canterbury Tales: 


Respice Fines 


Paut G. Rucciers 


T IS VIRTUALLY a universal view that 
The Canterbury Tales, while a mag- 
nificent fragment and in Lowes’s words, 
a “greater achievement than any single 
tale,” is basically without an internal co- 
hesive design. That is to say, in spite of 
Chaucer’s method of allowing stories to 
grow dramatically out of quarrels and in 
spite of the plan with which Chaucer 
starts the pilgrimage, there has been a 
persistent feeling that Chaucer was inter- 
rupted by age, or by public office, or by 
death, from coming back to the work that 
had occupied him for so long and licking it 
into shape. There is a feeling, too, that 
we have come as far as we can in under- 
standing how the Tales were to be organ- 
ized, and what effect they were intended 
as a whole to have. But it is a curious fact 
that very little attention has been paid to 
the total form and function of The Can- 
terbury Tales,’ and I should like to assert 


*Three recent articles have concerned them- 
selves with Chaucer’s gradual progress towards 
the form he was seeking: Marie Neville, “The 
Function of the Squire’s Tale in the Canter- 
bury Scheme,” JEGP, 50 (1951), 167-179; Wm. 
C. Stokoe, Jr., “Structure and Intention in the 
First Fragment of The Canterbury Tales,” 
UTQ, 21 (1951-52), 120-127; and Wayne Shu- 
maker, “Chaucer’s Manciple’s Tale as a Part 
of a Canterbury Group,” UTQ, 22 (1953), 147- 
156. There are, to my knowledge, no articles 
offering the particular orientation of my own. 
I have purposely avoided any discussion of the 
great and largely unresolved middle of The 
Canterbury Tales, on the one hand because I 
wish to deal with that problem at length, and 
on the other because I felt that some profit 
might be derived from looking at those parts 
of a large work which the author had definitely 
assigned to their present locations. Ralph F. 
Baldwin’s recent The Unity of “The Canter- 
bury Tales,’ (Copenhagen, 1955), with which 


here a conviction that Chaucer had learned 
well that a poet must first perceive in his 
mind the form of the thing he is to create, 
and that he was in the process of exerting 
purposefully upon his heterogeneous ma- 
terials a form which it is our task to 
define, if we can. Confusion about the 
order of the tales notwithstanding, we 
have a definite beginning and a definite 
end, as well as the great middle; and this 
beginning and end may, upon close scru- 
tiny, give up a few secrets of the kind of 
order that Chaucer was in the process of 
imposing upon the collection. 

Since the beginning and the end of the 
Canterbury Tales were definitely allocated 
to their present positions, we must pre- 
sume that Chaucer put them where he 
wanted them to be and to function ; I shall 
examine briefly some salient features of 
these termini with the hope of discover- 
ing an inkling of Chaucer’s larger pur- 
poses. By the beginning I mean all of The 
Canterbury Tales up through The Man 
of Law’s Tale, and by the end, The Par- 
son’s Prologue and Tale. 


I 


First, the Prologue to The Canterbury 
Tales. 
It seems a platitude to remark that 


I am in substantial agreement, places its em- 
phasis upon the “metaphorical prosecution of 
the sensus anagogicus. .. . Here the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage becomes by metaphorical ‘pressure’ 
the pilgrimage to the Celestial City. Canterbury, 
the destination of the pilgrims, becomes the City 
of God; .. . the pilgrims, wayfarers in time, 
become potius mystice quam chronice, way- 
farers to eternity. Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 
grimage becomes, and this is the sovransenso, 
the pilgrimage of the life of man” (p. 91). 
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Chaucer’s early literary career fell first 
under the influence of the French, and 
then, of the Italian poets. To the French 
he owed his use of the mechanics of the 
vision poem; to the great triumvirate of 
writers of the Italian peninsula, Boethius, 
Dante, and Boccaccio, we can hardly over- 
estimate his indebtedness: they first pro- 
duced a basic revolution in his life as a 
writer by providing him with an all- 
embracing philosophy which conformed 
to the teachings of his religion, and, 
further, by enabling him to maintain a 
very delicate balance indeed through the 
perilous shoals of Troilus and Criseyde, 
and supplying the sublimities to the con- 
clusion to The Knight’s Tale. From 
Boccaccio and Dante he gained a confirma- 
tion about the extended uses of the visio, 
and he acquired a certain confidence in 
handling long narrative forms and a cer- 
tain elevation in his thought, not to men- 
tion his best known plots. From French 
and Italian alike, he learned the value of 
the idea of a journey as a structural and 
formal device. 

But Chaucer had, with these acquisi- 
tions, a native genius: he was primarily 
interested not in philosophy, but in the 
variety of the created world; not particu- 
larly and primarily in the means whereby 
God’s grace brings about the salvation of 
men, but in men as creatures on earth, 
with minds inclined now towards good, 
now towards evil. The problems and in- 
tricacies of human personality were never 
far from his mind, and the interest he 
maintains in his human agents caught be- 
tween the demands of amor and cupiditas 
lies like a great foundation beneath his 
major poetry. But he chooses not to be- 
come himself, the judge of his fellow 
men; amused by, and tolerant of, much 
in their actions that his tutored conscience 
(in the Retraction) later found wanting, 
he resorts in The Canterbury Tales to 
that great comprehensive literary type, 
abandoned only once in his career in the 
writing of Troilus and Criseyde, the 
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visio,? a form into which the poet may 
incorporate, by one device or another, all 
he sees and thinks. With the visio, of 
course, there is available to him the meta- 
phor of the journey in which the literal 
journey is also to be regarded as a sym- 
bolic passage. Like Dante, Chaucer makes 
the pilgrimage himself. But whereas 
Dante, guided successively by reason and 
revelation, makes himself the type of 
Everyman, Chaucer merges himself with 
a crowd, one of their number, as though 
humanity were too complex to be reduced 
to type and he too diffident to define it. 
He appoints a guide, to be sure, the well- 
remembered Host—no Virgil or Beatrice, 
we may remark—but himself a pilgrim 
with something to achieve at the end of 
the journey. 

In a stroke Chaucer avoids the overt 
device of Piers Plowman of suspending 
his men and women in the field between 
the deep ditch of evil and the Castle of 
Truth. His representatives of mankind 
must reveal to which point of the compass 
they incline their allegiance by their ac- 
tions and by their words. But before we 
can see them in action or hear their words 
we must have the opportunity to examine 
them. And so we pass, in a manner of 
speaking, through a living picture-gallery 
of medieval humanity ; and we behold one 
by one an array of men and women who 
twitch and mutter while their creator holds 
them still for a moment within a tradi- 
tional frame of medieval characterization, 
and we examine their clothes, note their 
professions, their status, and speculate 
with the poet’s aid about their motives, 
their moral bent, their intellects. When 
we are finished with our introductions, the 
pilgrims and the narrator are released 
into the larger framework of the pilgrim- 
age in which none is exempt, theoretically, 
from paying dues in the form of a story. 
If we are not careful as readers we think 

*Cf. J. V. Cunningham, “The Literary Form 


of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,’ MP, 
49 (1952), 172-181. 
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that they are real and only their stories 
fiction, and this verisimilitude is what 
makes their creation poesis in the finest 
sense ; they are the stuff of life itself, and 
since the author puts a person with his 
own name among their number (he has 
done this before), we are duped into 
welding together fact and fiction, into 
thinking they are all of them real people 
since he has given one of them his name. 

None of this is new: we have had pic- 
ture galleries before in the Roman de la 
Rose. We have had journeys before: in 
The Book of the Duchess, the wander- 
ing in the forest lawn with its dog, its 
trees and flowers, and its Black Knight; 
in The House of Fame, the journey 
through the stratosphere to the realm of 
Fame; in The Parliament of Fowls, the 
journey into the garden of the world 
where Nature, God’s handmaid, rules the 
lives of creatures. In all of these the 
narrator learns something. Now from the 
vision he strips away the dream mecha- 
nism, since he no longer needs that device. 
When he needs devices in the future he 
will resort to the beast fable in The Nun’s 
Priest's Tale, or to the more overt accusa- 
tion of the sermon and the exemplum, or 
the religious manual. 

This is in a sense, Dante’s middle 
ground, And as in Dante’s Purgatorio, 
the natural progress is from the world 
beheld by reason to the world beheld by 
theology, although we must not push the 
analogy too far. There appears not to be 
in Chaucer a careful working out of a 
moral, intellectual, theological progres- 
sion through the itinerarium mentis, al- 
though one feels that he is aware, how- 
ever remotely, of the implications of it. 


IT 


The question of why Chaucer chose to 
put the Knight's Tale first need not de- 
tain us here. The fact remains that he did. 
Wells’s view (Manual, p. 693) that it 
was “perhaps partly because of its merit, 
perhaps partly because of the rank of the 


Knight” is true as far as it goes. The 
answer I am seeking to define lies in the 
function the story is supposed to perform 
in and for the entire Canterbury pilgrim- 
age. One fact seems clear: it is the story 
into which Chaucer has infused most of 
what he learned from Boethius. It is 
relatively untouched by Christian theology 
per se or religious conviction (its re- 
marks about Purgatory and Hell obtrude 
as anachronisms), and it deals with the 
problems of this life and their solutions 
here in accordance with destiny. There is 
nothing about the relation of this life to 
the next in terms of salvation, and a great 
deal about insuring the perpetuation of 
species, a kind of earthly immortality. We 
are a far cry from the conclusion of the 
Parson’s Tale, which rings with a purely 
religious fervor and sounds out the neces- 
sity of pain and suffering as the price of 
that later, eternal joy. In The Knight's 
Tale we have a Boethian test case, so to 
speak. It posits a system of the world in 
which all of man’s problems, his fate, his 
confused relationship to God, his quest 
for a satisfactory definition of prosperity, 
the necessity of loving, the subservience 
of Destiny or Fortune as handmaids and 
images of God’s providence all find a 
partial explanation and resolution in the 
Great Chain of Love and its provisions 
for the immortality of species by succes- 
sions and progressions. 

Whatever we may feel about the suc- 
cess or failure of The Knight's Tale as a 
reworking of Boccaccio’s Teseida, Chau- 
cer chose to place his philosophically 
amplified tale at the very beginning of the 
pilgrimage which is to close with a hum- 
ble and indeed pedestrian view of the 
hard road to paradise via repentance. For 
Chaucer it was the noblest natural phi- 
losophy that he knew, the philosophy of 
Boethius, one which more than any other 
in his experience provided a cogent and 
persuasive system that could be fitted over 
the lives of a protagonists to give them 
meaning and direction. The point about 
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which the story revolves may well be 
taken to be the wistful closing lines of 
Book II of the Consolatio (Cooper trans- 
lation) : 

By love are nations too kept bound together 
by a treaty which they may not break. Love 
binds with pure affection the sacred tie of 
wedlock, and speaks its bidding to all trusty 
friends, O happy race of mortals, if your 
hearts are ruled as is the universe, by Love! 


This is not quite the same thing as the 
love songs of Troilus and Criseyde cele- 
brating a love which cannot in the long 
run succeed (being without the justifica- 
tion of marriage and the perpetuation of 
the species)—songs that are suspended 
between pagan and Christian moralities. 
The use of the Boethian scheme in The 

' Knight’s Tale is less at variance with 
medieval Christianity; the end towards 
which it inclines the agents is, in the 
realm of sexual love, marriage, and off- 
spring. Marriage is the necessity that 
Palamon and Emily must see as a virtue ; 
they may love, but they must love within 
the scheme that makes marriage an instru- 
ment whereby God insures the successions 
and progressions of species. To love in 
this sense, impersonal as it sounds, is to 
do the will of God. 

In its emphasis then upon the corrected 
will, and second, upon marriage as an 
essential part of the progression of spe- 
cies, The Knight’s Tale provides the 
Knight with a story he would not be 
ashamed to have his son hear, and it af- 
fords once and for all in The Canterbury 
Tales an antidote to the code of courtly 
love. In its metaphysical way it provides a 
rationale of this world without resorting 
to matters of faith or revelation. The mat- 
ters that it neglects to develop as perhaps 
being out of key in a pagan story or as 
having more pertinence in a purely re- 
ligious context—like prayer and the free- 
dom of the will, the implicit faith of the 
created in the Creator—are reserved for 
the second intellectual movement of the 
work as a whole. 
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The only objection to The Knight’s Tale 
comes from the Miller.» He misses the 
philosophical justification of the ways of 
God, but makes a point of his own any- 
way; he sees that the Palamons of the 
world may eventually attain their ladies, 
but it is hardly likely; the Arcites, with 
their passion, do. More than that, he 
throws a cynical eye upon the whole mat- 
ter of deceived husbands, a theme that 
Chaucer thought useful enough to explore 
in at least five of his tales. 

The emphasis then, I feel, is upon 
Boethian order, and upon disturbance of 
that order. 


III 


But let us come now to The Man of 
Law’s Tale, paying no attention to the 
problems in the introduction to it, but 
remembering that whatever the difficulties 
of tying up the link with the tale that 
follows, Chaucer’s final decision was to 
give the tale of Constance to the Man of 
Law, and that there is no better position 
for this tale than this undisputed one.* 

Here I am interested only in focusing 
our attention upon the additions that 
Chaucer chose to make in the plot he 
found ready made in Nicholas of Trivet 
and possibly Gower, for in it we pass 
from the natural theology of The Knight's 
Tale to the accepted revealed religion of 
the practicing Christian. It is difficult to 
do justice to the intention and art of this 
pious tale, so much like a Saint’s legend, 


* As to the relationship of the tales that fol- 
low The Knight’s Tale, I will only repeat a view 
with which I am in total agreement, that of 
Stokoe (UTQ, 21, 1951-52, 127) : “The spectacle 
of the angry Reeve, the unprincipled Cook, and 
even the usually courteous Host carrying on as if 
the gentils had not been present is Chaucer’s 
dramatic representation of the evils inherent in 
the Miller’s view of life and love; it is equally 
his demonstration that the Knight’s view is 
wise and just. . . . The contrast between the 


Knight’s and Miller’s ways of treating stories 
about two men in love with the same woman 
gives the first fragment its essential structure.” 

*See J. S. P. Tatlock, “The Canterbury Tales 
in 1400,” PMLA, 50 (1935), 126. 
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and carrying so great a burden. Funda- 
mentally we are dealing here with the 
character and fate of a Christian who puts 
herself with complete faith and trust 
within the control of her maker; and we 
are dealing with that seems to me to be 
the story’s purely didactic religious as- 
pect: the power of God to transcend all 
other influences in nature. A summary 
of the religious matters that are handled 
in The Man of Law’s Tale would include 
the following: (1) the power of the stars 
to dictate the occurrence of either good 
or bad events in the lives of men, but the 
power of God to offset or to nullify this 
influence ; (2) the death of Christ for the 
salvation of men, the ancient power of 
Satan to subvert mankind through Eve, 
the power of the sign of the cross, the 
power of faith, and God’s willingness to 
perform miracles for those who trust 
Him; (3) the permissive theory of evil; 
(4) the fact that God will send a teacher 
to those whom he wishes to convert; (5) 
the power of Mary as intercessor; and 
(6) repentance and forgiveness of sin. 
One could go on multiplying instances of 
the means Chaucer uses to make the story 
a vehicle for the religious elements; one 
must remember that they constitute for 
the most part Chaucer’s own additions. 

What conclusion may we draw about 
the function of these two stories—philo- 
sophically, religiously, and artistically— 
in The Canterbury Tales? Without at- 
tempting to divine Chaucer’s intention 
(can we ever know it?) I say this: at 
the outset of the pilgrimage we are made 
aware of a certain sure order in the uni- 
verse, an order made available to us 
through reason and experience and voiced 
by wise ancients, Egeus and Theseus. 
Palamon and Emily do indeed acquire 
wisdom and knowledge ; they are apprised 
of what they are and who they are in 
God’s scheme. They learn as Boethius 
himself learned, through reason, in the 
hands of the competent metaphysician, 
Philosophy. 


But there is a widom for the Christian 
that surpasses the wisdom of learning and 
experience, and this Chaucer reserves for 
the second intellectual movement of his 
long poem: the mystery of the redemp- 
tion, the sublime resignation of the totally 
loving creature to the will of the totally 
loving Creator. However much we may be 
aware of Chaucer’s everpresent cool wit, 
we cannot gainsay the import and perhaps 
the intention of The Man of Law’s Tale. 
Good humor and Christianity are not mu- 
tually exclusive. 


IV 


Now The Parson’s Tale. 

One looks in vain for the so-called 
medieval synthesis in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. What the thirteenth century, build- 
ing upon the twelfth, accomplished in 
Aquinas and in Dante began to dissolve 
and to dissipate itself concomitant with 
the rise of nationalism and with the vari- 
ous symptoms of intellectual revolt against 
the age of faith. But the moral impulse 
to see man’s whole existence within the 
framework of the transgressor’s way and 
his attendant possibilities for virtuous ac- 
tion in any realm whatever of human 
existence (perhaps best exemplified by the 
Divine Comedy) manifested itself most 
noticeably in the hands of the clergy 
throughout the fourteenth century. That is 
to say, among the writers of the middle 
ages, the moral encyclopaedia which the 
systematic exposition of the seven deadly 
sins afforded made it possible to include 
all of the moral actions of men, reduced 
to system, and the implications of these 
actions in the realms of social behavior, 
in government, civic affairs, science, and 
in human institutions like marriage. 
Coupled with this “reduction” of human 
affairs to system there was available 
throughout the Middle Ages, stemming 
ultimately I suppose from Aristotle and 
his school, sets of virtues which, at least 
in the Dantean view, made possible a 
steady, opposing view to that of the sins. 
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In effect the opposing columns of sins and 
virtues (best exemplified in the Purga- 
torio) provided the form of this life and 
the form of that other life, however indis- 
tinctly discerned. In fourteenth-century 
England, this moral encyclopaedic view, 
coupled with the notion of contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction, is to be found in 
the framework of Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne, of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 
and—in its shortest form—in the trans- 
lation made by Chaucer and assigned to 
the poor Parson. 

I am far from assuming that Chaucer 
meant to cast over the entire Canterbury 
Tales the envelope of the capital sins, and 
that we are to look back from The Par- 
son’s Tale and see in anything but a gen- 
eral sense that the tales have their final 
commentary in the various parts of the 
sermon. If Chaucer at any time ever felt 
that his tales illustrate, point by point, the 
moral catalogue, we have no indication of 
it. Chaucer was more concerned to depict 
men in comparatively few basic associa- 
tions (the range of his plots is not great), 
and to explore over and over again some 
fundamental attitudes and associations. 
This is not to deny an easy conversance 
with the seven deadly sins: they appear, 
for example, in the more didactic parts 
of The Pardoner’s Tale. But Chaucer 
avoids the rigid framework of the sins in 
favor of that more subtle pattern that 
may appear when men act—and their ac- 
actions are viewed by the poet without 
revulsion—and by their very independ- 
ence and individuality, assert and define 
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the infinite variety of creation. 

We would do well to remember that the 
Parson’s treatise is a disquisition on peni- 
tence, into which the section on the deadly 
sins has been inserted, and that the proc- 
ess of cleansing the soul which it de- 
scribes, with its necessary consideration 
of the sins and their remedia, was a fa- 
miliar and vital part of medieval man’s 
spiritual life. Although we are tempted to 
see in it a precise criticism and chastise- 
ment of particular pilgrims, its value lies 
rather in its general applicability to the 
facts of everyday existence as seen from 
the point of view of a spiritual counselor: 
it posits that life itself is a pilgrimage 
fraught with falls without number, occur- 
ring from moment to moment and from 
day to day. Rooted in the love of God, it 
asserts over and over the validity of the 
Redemption and the infinite mercy of the 
Creator for His creatures. It makes avail- 
able a way of salvation affording relief 
from fear and despair, and promises that 
the contrite sinner who takes the road of 
heartfelt contrition, verbal confession, and 
penance is on his way to the Celestial 
Jerusalem. 

If after being provided with the philo- 
sophical guide of The Knight’s Tale and 
the purely religious guide of The Man of 
Law’s Tale we momentarily lose our way, 
it has not been for want of persuasion: 
poetry as a mode of knowing has failed 
us, Or worse, has found us wanting. 
Chaucer offers us a final admonition that 
penitence and the unremitting acquisition 
of virtue are the keys to the kingdom. 
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Not one in all the straggling host 


Of anonymity— 


Not one, so poorly armed, can boast 


Such fortitude as he, 


The sanguine soul, who hangs his hopes 


On self-addressed, stamped envelopes. 
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Reality to Romance: A Study of 
Ford’s Parade’s End 


Exuiotr B. Gose, Jr. 


F THE TWENTY-NINE novels that Ford 
O Madox Ford wrote during his life- 
time, four have been justly singled out. 
These form a continuous narrative, and 
they were gathered into one volume in 
1950 under the title Parade’s End. In his 
admirable introduction to this volume, 
Robie Macauley has sketched in the es- 
sential picture of a prototype of its hero, 
Christopher Tietjens. That person was a 
friend of Ford’s named Arthur Marwood, 
a member of the traditional “ruling 
classes,” and distinguished by Ford as the 
Last Tory. As Ford described him in It 
Was the Nightingale (a memoir pub- 
lished in 1933), Marwood was “authorita- 
tive, cynical, instructed in the ways of 
mankind,” and capable of “infinitely 
scornful comment.” But at the same time, 
“he was a man of infinite benevolence, 
comprehensions and knowledges.” Finally, 
“he was physically very strong and very 
enduring. And he was, beneath the sur- 
face, extraordinarily passionate—with an 
abiding passion for the sort of truth that 
makes for intellectual accuracy in the pub- 
lic service.” 

From this thumbnail sketch, readers of 
Parade’s End will immediately recognize 
Christopher Tietjens. But Tietjens is 
more complicated than any thumbnail 
sketch, and one should not underestimate 
the importance of Ford himself as a 
model for his hero. Although Marwood 
did not serve during the First World 
War, Ford did. In fact, though Ford con- 
ceived Tietjens in Marwood’s image, the 
experiences which Tietjens has are so 
much Ford’s that he becomes more and 
more like Ford as the novel progresses. 
The result of this metamorphosis is to 
furnish the novel with a valuable tension: 


the conflict, as it develops in Tietjens’ 
psyche, between Marwood the inactive 
saint, and Ford the active sinner. 

In August of 1915, Ford (who was 
then forty-one) received a commission as 
a second lieutenant in the British Ari.ty. 
In addition to his patriotism, he had good 
personal reasons for joining. For like his 
hero, Tietjens, Ford was the victim of do- 
mestic involvements and persecution. For 
two years, beginning in 1911, Ford had 
tried to establish German citizenship, 
mainly in order to divorce his wife and 
marry Miss Violet Hunt, a fellow novelist 
eleven years his senior. By 1913, how- 
ever, it was obvious that Ford was not 
going to get citizenship, and he had be- 
come heartily sick of Germany. He re- 
turned to England to live with Miss Hunt 
as man and wife, but the war began and 
added more tension to their already 
strained relations. In addition, Ford’s con- 
nection with Germany made many people 
suspicious of him and some actively hos- 
tile. 

In the fall of 1915, therefore, Ford 
may have felt that a commission in the 
army was the best way of proving his 
patriotism and at the same time separating 
himself from Violet. But if Ford found 
his outward life changed in the army, the 
complexity of his problems seemed inten- 
sified. As an Englishman he did his part 
in the fighting, but as a middle-aged novel- 
ist he finally came to a point at which he 
found “the conditions of life .. . too hard 
and the endless waitings too enervating.” 
Actually, during most of his service, Ford 
was weighed down by a double burden. 
Not only was he worn out by active serv- 
ice, but he was often harassed by compli- 
cations from home. His finances were in 
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bad shape, and what he called “V’s cam- 
paign of vilification” made people “very 
shy of publishing my work, even if I 
cd [sic] write.” In a fit of gloom he con- 
templated resigning his commission and 
disappearing “into a decent obscurity.”* 

But he stayed with his outfit and, as he 
claimed later in Jt Was the Nightingale, 
went through some heavy shelling. One 
night, he recorded, “in the midst of gun- 
fire that shook the earth, I did once pray 
to the major Heavenly powers that my 
reason might be preserved.” Ironically, a 
short time later he was “blown up by a 
4.2” enemy shall and, as he wrote his 
daughter from a hospital in December, 
“shaken into a nervous breakdown which 
has made me unbearable to myself and 
my kind.” In addition, his lungs were 
found to be in bad shape. The similarity 
between these events of Fords’ life and 
those of Tietjens in No More Parades and 
A Man Could Stand Up—shows I think 
that Ford had in mind a rough pattern 
from reality which he converted into the 
polished and dovetailed plot of the war 
scenes in Parade’s End. 

In view of Ford’s experience, it is no 
wonder that he should view the war as a 
kind of nightmare, and no wonder either 
that he found it congenial to emphasize 
his friend Marwood’s ability to criticize 
in creating Tietjens. His hero, Ford 
wrote in Nightingale, “was to be just 
enough of a man of action to get into 
the trenches and do what he was told. But 
he was to be too essentially critical to 
initiate any daring sorties. Indeed his 
activities were most markedly to be in the 
realm of criticism.” In so constructing his 
character, Ford set the stage for one of 
the most important themes in the te- 
tralogy: a general breakdown of com- 
munications which stands both as a sym- 


*Douglas Goldring, The Last Pre-Raphaelite 
(1948), pp. 192, 193. Goldring, a friend of 
Ford’s, has written another book, South Lodge 
(1942), largely about Ford and Violet Hunt. 
See also her book, J Have This to Say (1926). 
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bol and a symptom of the collapse of tra- 
ditional values. The critical insight of 
Marwood-Tietjens would enable him to 
see “that in all places where they managed 
things from Whitehall down to brigade 
headquarters a number of things would be 
badly managed.” 

As Ford saw it, therefore, the war was 
significant mainly as the means of show- 
ing a more important end result: the dis- 
integration of a culture. The problems and 
adventures of Christopher Tietjens are at 
best a microcosm, but Ford gave Tietjens 
some connection with the powers of the 
post-Victorian world in order that his ex- 
perience might symbolize the breakdown 
of that macrocosm. In addition to the 
public life of his main character, Ford saw 
that he would have to introduce personal 
problems to create “homo duplex; a poor 
fellow whose body is tied in one place, 
but whose mind and personality brood 
eternally over another distant locality.” In 
Nightingale, Ford reported his observa- 
tion that “what preyed most on the mind 
of the majority” of men in combat “was 
what was happening at home.” Ford’s 
letters attest that this had been his anxiety, 
just as it is Tietjens’ in No More Parades 
and A Man Could Stand Up— the middle 
books of the tetralogy. 

No More Parades (1925) begins in the 
headquarters of a replacement depot in 
France where Capt. Tietjens is processing 
a group of soldiers who are to move up 
to the front. His mind is only half on 
them, however ; like Ford he has a woman 
at home who is doing her best to ruin 
him. As narrated in the previous book, 
Some Do Not... (1924), Sylvia Satter- 
thwaite had seduced Tietjens on a train, 
and he had afterwards married her be- 
cause he thought it was the right thing to 
do. She had then run away with another 
man, Tietjens in the meantime falling 
platonically in love with a young woman 
named Valentine Wannop. Unfortunately 
Sylvia had agreed to return to Tietjens, 
and he had again felt bound to accept. He 
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refused to sleep with her, however, which 
infuriated her, causing her to cut off his 
bank account and spread various slanders 
about him. 

As if her past machinations were not 
enough, in No More Parades Sylvia man- 
ages to talk her way over to France and 
up to Tietjens’ camp. This act brings 
Tietjens’ private affairs out into public, 
something that no Tory gentleman can 
tolerate. “The basis of Christopher Tiet- 
jens’ emotional existence was a complete 
taciturnity—at any rate as to his emo- 
tions. As Tietjens saw the world, you 
didn’t ‘talk.’ Perhaps you didn’t even 
think about how you felt.” And in his 
code, this rule extends beyond the indi- 
vidual into marriage. For “English people 
of good position,” the “basis of all marital 
union or disunions, is the maxim: No 
scenes.” This attitude infuriates Sylvia, 
who with a kind of sadistic pleasure tells 
Tietjens’ superior and family friend, Gen- 
eral Campion, that her husband has a 
Christ complex. Then she invites her ex- 
lover to her bedroom while Tietjens is 
there; in the resulting melee Tietjens is 
arrested and confined to quarters. 

The climactic scene of No More Pa- 
rades is Tietjens’ interview with General 
Campion, the day after his arrest. Cam- 
pion’s task is complicated by the fact that 
he is Tietjens’ godfather and that, like 
Tietjens, he is a gentleman of the old 
school. An army officer, he does not have 
Tietjens’ flexibility. Both, however, put 
the group before the individual ; Campion 
is simply more willing to take the voice 
of authority as standing for group welfare 
than Tietjens is. 

The General hopes that Tietjens can 
clear himself, but even if he can, Campion 
has decided to transfer him to the front 
(even though, as he is told, Tietjens is 
assigned to permanent base because his 
“chest’s rotten”). Here is the General’s 
reasoning : 

“T will emphasise what I am saying. No 
officer could—without being militarily in the 


wrong—have a private life that is as in- 
comprehensible and embarrassing as yours.” 

Tietjens said: 

“He’s hit it!” 

The general said: 

“An officer’s private life and his life on 
parade are as strategy to tactics.” [Ford’s 
ellipses omitted passim] 


Tietjens thinks, “He’s hit it,” because the 
idea that Campion voices is an accepted 
one in the tradition they share: a man’s 
personal (marital) life is connected with 
his public (on parade) life, and a Tory 
gentleman is inadequate if either gets out 
of hand. What Tietjens, with his su- 
perior insight, is beginning to realize is 
that the rules which govern society, the 
principles which serve as guideposts are 
all being destroyed, and that a Tory 
gentleman is an anachronism in the twen- 
tieth century. As he has earlier explained 
to a fellow officer: 


“At the beginning of the war, ...I had 
to look in on the War Office, and in a room 
I found a fellow .. . devising the ceremonial 
for the disbanding of a Kitchener battalion. 
You can’t say we were not prepared in one 
matter at least. Well, the end of the show 
was to be: the adjutant would stand the 
battalion at ease; the band would play Land 
of Hope and Glory, and then the adjutant 
would say: There will be no more parades. 
Don’t you see how symbolical it was... ? 
No more Hope, no more Glory, no more 
parades for you and me any more. Nor for 
the country [——] nor for the world I 
dare say.” 


But Tietjens has had only a passive reali- 
zation in No More Parades; not until the 
next book does Ford’s own experience be- 
come so overpowering that his personality 
wins over Marwood’s in his delineation 
of Tietjens. 

The title for the third book of the 
tetralogy, A Man Could Stand Up— 
(1926), comes from a sentence brought 
to Tietjens’ mind by the thought of the 
seventeenth century. He imagines himself 
as a parson in George Herbert’s parson- 
age, Bremerton, which stands as a very 
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necessary opposite to the unnerving noise 
of the front line where he has been sta- 
tioned. This direction of thought is partly 
escape, partly an attempt to “prove to 
himself that he had not gone mad.” The 
immediacy of war in the front line tests 
Tietjens as even his wife had not been 
able to in her attempts to pierce the armor 
of his character. He has realized for some 
time that “his private ambition had al- 
ways been for saintliness : he must be able 
to touch pitch and not be defiled.” But 
that is only his own peculiar desire. For 
his class in general he believes that “one’s 
friends ought to believe that one is a 
gentleman. Automatically. That is what 
makes one and them in harmony.” The 
war is trying to destroy both Tietjens and 
his way of life by imposing a non-stand- 
ard of noise, dirt, and coarseness of mind ; 
it makes automatic agreement, even among 
gentlemen, impossible, and at the same 
time it frustrates any attempts at com- 
munication. 

The front line finally does cause a 
change in Tietjens; he is forced to come 
to terms with its implication in his own 
life, as well as for the world as a whole. 
The change begins when he is made com- 
manding officer of the regiment in which 
he has been an inactive replacement, after 
the former C.O. gives in to the strain. In- 
stead of merely adding another weight to 
his already burdened mind, Tietjens’ pro- 
motion turns out to be the point from 
which he creates a new attitude. His first 
action is to turn his attention to the regi- 
mental papers, left in atrocious confusion 
by his predecessor. Here, as in his insist- 
ence on proper liaison with neighboring 
regiments, he is at pains to keep com- 
munication lines as operative as he can. 
He finds an order stating that sixteen 
Worcesters are being sent to reinforce his 
regiment of cockneys and he wonders at 
this “deliberate destruction of regimental 
esprit de corps.” 

The Feudal Spirit was broken. Perhaps it 
would therefore be harmful to Trench- 
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Warfare. It used to be comfortable and 
cosy. You fought beside men from your own 
hamlet under the leadership of the parson’s 
son, Perhaps that was not good for you? 

At any rate, as at present arranged, dying 
was a lonely affair. 


Grim though it is, the first wedge has 
entered Tietjens’ mind. The second wedge 
is driven when Valentine Wannop sud- 
denly comes into his thoughts. He pic- 
tures them walking along a country road 
“with the quiet intimacy that comes with 
possession. She belonged to him. Not a 
mountain road: not Yorkshire. Not a 
valley road: not Bemerton. A country par- 
sonage was not for him. So he wouldn’t 
take orders!” He has not lost his desire 
for peace; he has merely lost his desire 
for the seventeenth-century version of it. 
He has, in fact, lost some of his feudal 
distance from reality. For, he realizes, 
“responsibility hardens the heart.” But it 
also tires and leaves him with “a passion- 
ate desire to go where you could find exact 
intellect: rest.” And suddenly Tietjens 
understands ; for someone else “the word 
Peace meant that a man could stand up on 
a hill. For him it meant someone to talk 
to.” A more active and important force 
has superseded the merely passive one of 
maintaining his sanity. 

Like Ford, Tietjens has made up his 
mind to act in contradiction to the tradi- 
tion for which Marwood stood. Tietjens 
realizes that he cannot see enough of 
Valentine unless they have a private life 
together. For “you can’t finish talks at 
street corners ; in museums ; even in draw- 
ing-rooms. You mayn’t be in the mood 
when she is in the mood—for the intimate 
conversation that means the final com- 
munion of your souls.” Tietjens has not, 
then, discarded the ideal of souls in har- 
mony ; he has just come to see that it is a 
reality which he can no longer achieve 
by means of the traditional conventions. 
Those conventions have ended by aiding 
the forces of repression. 


Love, ambition, the desire for wealth. 
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They were things he had never known of as 
existing—as capable of existing within him. 
He had been the Younger Son, loafing, 
contemptuous, capable, idly contemplating 
life, but ready to take up the Head of the 
Family if Death so arranged matters. He 
had been a sort of eternal Second-in-Com- 
mand. 


Tietjens has, of course, in actuality been 
brought up as a younger son. Though his 
older brother, Mark, was to inherit Groby, 
the family estate, Christopher would still 
be tied to it. But he now realizes that he 
has to reject that life. For “you could 
not have a Valentine Wannop having with 
you in a Groby the infinite and necessary 
communings.”’ On the other hand, “if you 
retire from the post of Second-in-Com- 
mand of Groby, you don’t have to [—] 
oh, attend battalion parades!” So, he de- 
cides for himself and for Valentine that 
“they would do what they wanted and take 
what they got for it.” 

The parallel with Ford’s life is strong. 
He, too, had long been circumscribed in 
his actions by his desire to act like a 
gentleman (or like his conception of one). 
And during the war he did finally decide 
to leave Violet Hunt and take up with a 
much younger woman, Stella Bowen. 
After the war he and Stella went to live 
in Sussex where she bore him a child, just 
as happens to Tietjens and Valentine in 
The Last Post. In that book Sylvia will 
not be shaken off and comes down to stir 
up trouble. Similarly, Goldring reports 
(pp. 205-206) that “Ford’s escape to his 
cottage was not accomplished without 
many painful scenes and much corre- 
spondence with Violet, which must have 
tried his nerves to the breaking point.” 
For “Violet was incapable of accepting 
the breach as final or of surrendering 
what she regarded as her ‘rights’ over 
Ford and making the best of the situa- 
tion.””? 


*It would be an oversimplification to suggest 
that Violet = Sylvia or that Stella = Valentine. 
Sylvia has much of Ford’s wife, Elsie Hueffer, 


Although Ford’s problems after the 
war were merely personal, those in The 
Last Post (1928) still have universal im- 
plications. The book centers on Mark 
Tietjens, who lives with his brother and 
Valentine in the cottage. He has suffered 
a stroke and has left his post with the 
Ministry of Transportation, a move which 
symbolizes the withdrawal of the British 
ruling classes; for he believes “that if a 
ruling class loses the capacity to rule—or 
the desire!—it should abdicate from its 
privileges and get underground.” His de- 
cision contrasts neatly with that of Tiet- 
jens, who has been able to channel his de- 
sire for harmony, even though it means 
a life of action in an impure world. Al- 
though Mark elects to keep the old stand- 
ard intact by resigning from active life, 
he sees that his brother’s solution is also 
honorable: by the time he dies, he has 
become reconciled to Christopher’s carry- 
ing on the family line outside the tradi- 
tion. And because Christopher has dis- 
carded the inflexible part of the code, he 
can no longer be called the Last Tory, 
while Mark, who is true to their tradition 
to the end, does deserve the epithet. 

Biographical reasons for this transfer 
are not hard to find. In the first place, 
Mark’s similarity to Arthur Marwood is 
well attested by this characterization 
which Ford gave of his friend in Nightin- 
gale: “He lived the life of a Yorkshire 
squire that an inherent physical weakness 
compelled to inhabit the South and to 
eschew all the privileges of his birth. So 
he was the Permanent Official turned 
hermit, but unsoured!” In the second 
place, Ford had so identified himself with 
Tietjens by the end of the novel that he 
gave to Tietjens’ story the same happy 


in her, and Valentine much of Violet, just as 
Christopher is compounded of Ford and Mar- 
wood. Further, I do not wish to give the im- 
pression that I limit Ford’s art to the biographi- 
cal parallels noted. I merely feel that they give 
some insight into the meaning of the novel. 
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domestic ending which had followed his 
own release from the Army in 1918. In 
fact, if the novel has a weakness it is in 
his handling of Tietjens. Throughout the 
four volumes there is evidence that Ford 
found it difficult to present objectively a 
hero drawn partly from himself and partly 
from Marwood, two people whom he 
loved. Had he been objective Ford would 
have realized that in the beginning his hero 
is almost too omniscient to be believable, 
while at the end Tietjens’ attempt to find 
happiness is so human that his position as 
a symbolic ideal is endangered. As we 
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have seen, however, Ford himself realized 
that Tietjens had ceased being the last, 
omniscient Tory. During the crisis in A 
Man Could Stand Up—Tietjens rejected 
the saintly side of his character and be- 
came the Ford-like man of passion who 
finally wins Valentine. But the Marwood 
side of Ford’s hero is not simply dis- 
carded; it makes a reappearance in The 
Last Post in the person of Mark, symbol 
of an outmoded tradition. The death of 
that tradition and the birth of a new way 
of life constituted Ford’s larger purpose 
in writing Parade’s End. 


Department Head 
RicHARD ARMOUR 


His kingdom isn’t large, but still 
He rules it with a royal will 
And, as his colleagues sometimes moan, 
Needs but a scepter and a throne. 

Part teacher only, he’s between 

A full professor and a dean. 

More like a congressman, by rights, 

He represents his field and fights 

For added staff and extra books, 

More office space and shelves and hooks. 
He counts his majors, keenly knowing 
He has to make a stronger showing 

Or (how his loyal heart is torn) 

His budget will be sadly shorn. 

Above his colleagues quite a distance, 
He has a phone and two assistants 

And teaches what he wants and when 
And takes a day off now and then. 

The students all are scared to death, 
The new instructor holds his breath, 

The others envy, hate, admire, 
And try to guess when he’ll retire. 
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Vittorini, the Opera, and the 
Fifth Dimension 


DonaLtp HEINEY 


N THE WINTER of 1936 the Italian novel- 
I ist Elio Vittorini happened to attend 
a performance of Traviata at La Scala. 
It was, he tells us, the first opera he had 
ever seen—an astounding confession 
from an Italian and a Milanese. But Vit- 
torini was a worker, an anti-fascist, and 
an avant-garde writer; perhaps he had no 
money for the opera. The performance 
moved and impressed him. He was sur- 
prised to find that it evoked political emo- 
tions in him—emotions connected not 
with the politics of Verdi’s time but the 
politics of 1936. “In those days,” he wrote 
later, “there was a special way of going 
to the opera, with your heart full of 
anxiety for the news from Spain, much 
as I imagine Verdi’s contemporaries were 
full of the Risorgimento as they listened 
to his music.” But the opera appealed also 
to his emotions as a writer; it left him im- 
patient and dissatisfied with the technique 
of the novel as it had been understood, 
with the kind of novels he himself had 
written. “The opera itself, along with the 
modern conditions under which I saw and 
heard it, had the effect of making me real- 
ize that the musical drama has the power, 
denied to the novel, of expressing through 
its complexity some splendid general emo- 
tion, indefinable by nature and independ- 
ent of the action, the characters, and the 
emotions portrayed by the characters.” He 
knew then the task that lay before him: 
to find some way of expressing this in- 
definite quality, this “splendid general 
emotion,” in the novel. 

Poetry is one answer. But poetry is no 
longer a popular medium, he felt; in our 
time it is created by experts and read by 
connoisseurs. It was least of all his 


medium ; he was a worker, and he lacked 
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a literary education. In our age the unde- 
finable, if it is to be expressed in lan- 
guage at all, must be expressed in prose, 
in the novel, and Vittorini believed this 
was possible. Other writers in our time 
have held out the same goal to themselves. 
In the conversation with Kandisky, in 
Green Hills of Africa, Ernest Heming- 
way calls this expression of the undefina- 
ble the only kind of writing worth doing 
as an end in itself. 

“What is this now?” demands Kan- 
disky. 

“The kind of writing that can be done,” 
Hemingway explains. “How far prose can 
be carried if any one is serious enough 
and has luck. There is a fourth and a fifth 
dimension that can be gotten.” 

“But that is poetry you are talking 
about,” protests Kandisky. 

“No,” says Hemingway, who has writ- 
ten poetry himself. “It is much more diffi- 
cult than poetry. But it can be written, 
without tricks and without cheating.” 

It is this quest for “the fourth and fifth 
dimension” in writing that has led Hem- 
ingway to feel a kinship with Vittorini. 
In the preface to the American edition of 
In Sicily he calls him “one of the very 
best of the new Italian writers.” It is an 
endorsement that Hemingway has never 
cared to make of the Italian naturalists 
Moravia, Silone, and Malaparte; it will 
surprise only those who think of Heming- 
way as a naturalist. 

Like Hemingway, Vittorini is a natural- 
ist who has left pure naturalism to pur- 
sue his own private fifth dimension ; he is 
an avant-garde writer in the true sense 
of the word. He writes in an experimental 
idiom not to shock, startle, or impress his 
readers, but because for him that is the 
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only way to write. He is not an intellectual 
in the narrow sense. Born in 1908 the son 
of a Sicilian railway employee, he spent 
his boyhood in “little remote railroad sta- 
tions, with wire grills at the windows and 
the mountain wilderness all around”; he 
abandoned his formal education at seven- 
teen, worked on a road gang, helped build 
a bridge near Udine, and finally settled 
into a trade as a typographer in northern 
Italy. In Florence he found his way into 
the circle of the review Solaria, which 
specialized in translations; here he en- 
countered the work of Proust, Gide, 
Joyce. Under these influences he began to 
write—because he felt he had to, not be- 
cause he moved in a literary society which 
expected it of him. Here the best com- 
parison is perhaps with Faulkner: both 
are independent of the academic tradition, 
even hostile toward it, and both are genu- 
inely and spontaneously experimental in 
technique. 

In his literary development Vittorini 
has followed a course roughly analogous 
to that of Joyce, whom he read painstak- 
ingly in the original at a time when most 
Americans had never heard of him. He 
began with a book of short stories, Pic- 
cola borghesia, in 1931. The stories are 
relatively conventional in style, and are to 
Vittorini’s work what the stories of Dub- 
liners are to Joyce. Only one shows the 
promise of Vittorini’s great talent: “La 
mia guerra,” the story of a childhood in 
Gorizia during the first World War. The 
story appears so obviously autobiographi- 
cal that it is something of a shock to learn 
that Vittorini is not writing about him- 
self ; he was never in Gorizia during the 
war and visited it for the first time only 
many years later. The themes are those 
that are to continue throughout his work: 
the naive ecstasies of childhood, violence 
and love, death and consolation from it 
in things of the earth. 

After a travel book, Viaggio in Sar- 
degna (remarkably similar in mood to 
Lawrence’s Sea and Sardinia), there 
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comes what Vittorini imagined to be his 
masterwork: the novel J] garofano rosso 
(The Red Carnation), which first ap- 
peared in installments, beginning in 1933, 
in Solaria. To continue the Joyce analogy, 
The Red Carnation is Vittorini’s Portrait 
of the Artist; even the plots are similar. 
The element of the awakening of the 
artist is lacking, but the novel is con- 
cerned with politics in much the same 
objective and skeptical way that A Por- 
trait of the Artist is. There is a particu- 
larly interesting demonstration of the 
quasi-sexual sadistic element in fascism, 
the element that appealed most to adoles- 
cents. “The era is that of the assassina- 
tion of Matteoti,” Vittorini explains. 
“Fascism has killed Matteoti; that is to 
say, it has killed someone as each of them 
feels the need of doing. They have not 
seen the other parties kill; in their eyes 
fascism is strength, strength is life, and 
life is revolution.” 

In later years Vittorini became consid- 
erably dissatisfied with this novel. “I was 
twenty-five years old when I wrote it, or 
rather when I began it,” he explained in 
1947. “I was still fond of shuffling the 
cards around, of trying to trick the reader. 
So, under the pretext of artistic invention, 
I tried to draw a myself that did not cor- 
respond to my actual self and a story that 
did not correspond to my story.” Specif- 
ically, he made the protagonist a lycée 
student (he himself had attended a trade 
school) and he transformed him in other 
ways that put him in a more favorable 
light. It might be objected that it is no 
crime not to write autobiography, but 
Vittorini is a highly conscientious writer, 
with a passion for self-analysis compara- 
ble to that of Gide. He had written what 
was ostensibly an autobiographical novel, 
and he felt he had committed a betrayal 
in glamorizing himself in the process. 

The first installment of The Red Carna- 
tion appeared in the February, 1933, num- 
ber of Solaria; meanwhile Vittorini had 
gone off on a trip to Milan. “If I ever 
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write my autobiography,” he says, “I will 
explain what a great importance this trip 
to Milan had for me. I came back enam- 
ored of places and names, of the world 
itself, as I had never been before except 
in my childhood . . . it seemed to me that 
not since I was a child had I had spon- 
taneous relations with the maternal things 
of the earth. It came at a time when I 
looked only to the past, when I wrote with 
my eyes to the rear.” Meanwhile the 
volume publication of the novel was de- 
layed; the manuscript went off to Rome 
to the censors and did not return until 
1938. It returned rejected by the censors. 
Meanwhile Solaria itself had been sup- 
pressed by the fascists; The Red Carna- 
tion was to appear in its complete form 
only after the war. Vittorini did not 
really care; something had happened to 
his literary development in the meantime. 
He had been to Milan and come back 
“enamored of the world itself”; he had 
seen Traviata in 1936, and in his new state 
of creative exaltation he had begun to 
write Jn Sicily. This novel bears the same 
relation to his work that Ulysses does to 
Joyce’s, and it is the novel in which he 
finally succeeded in capturing the “fifth 
dimension” he had been seeking. 

On the surface Jn Sicily is simple; it 
is an account of the protagonist’s journey 
from northern Italy to Sicily, his con- 
versations with train companions, peas- 
ants, and vagabonds, his reunion with his 
mother, and his efforts to recapture the 
nostalgic ambience of his childhood. But 
this is like saying that Ulysses is a story 
about a Jewish advertising salesman who 
has a kidney for breakfast, goes to a 
funeral, and buys a piece of soap. There 
is a quality to the novel as intangible as 
the musical setting that makes Traviata a 
moving emotional experience; there is a 
suggestion of underlying portent, but al- 
ways abstract, so the reader can concret- 
ize it in accordance with the concrete de- 
tails of his own existence. The mood be- 
gins in the first sentence: “That winter I 
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was haunted by abstract furies.” The 
furies are partly political, they scream at 
him from the newspaper headlines, but 
they are more far-reaching and universal 
than that; they are the furies that haunt 
all men who are disillusioned and bitter. 
The protagonist, fleeing them, impulsively 
sets out for Sicily, and as he travels south 
he gradually regains contact with the 
“things of the earth” he remembers from 
his childhood. At last within the walls of 
his mother’s house, he cuts a melon. “I 
pressed on the hard skin, and the knife 
instantly sank in. Meanwhile my mother 
had brought wine and glasses. The wine 
was poor stuff, but the melon lay halved 
before us and we inhaled the perfume of 
the wintry melon.” The chapter ends 
here. 

But there is more to it than cutting 
melons; in rediscovering the things of 
the earth the protagonist also rediscovers 
the Italian people, and through them all 
the people who are of the earth, the meek 
and the humble and the poor in spirit. 
“For that is the subject of this book: 
humanity,” says Stephen Spender. “The 
journey from a doubt in humanity 
towards a realization of humanity. ... So 
in this book, Vittorini’s hero discovers the 
race of the persecuted: the mother, the 
knife-grinder, the dead soldier. And hu- 
manity is reborn in tears, in wine, in 
women, in death, in the mother, and in the 
father.” 

The climax of the novel, and the pas- 
sage in which its latent political statement 
is most obvious, in the scene of the won- 
derful knife-grinder who appears out of 
nowhere. “Black-faced as he looked to 
my sun-blinded eyes, the knife-grinder 
gleamed from various points of his person 
and his wheelbarrow.” He is half-mad, the 
protagonist is half-mad, and between them 
they hold a lunatic conversation. But in 
dementia veritas: 

“Haven’t you got much to grind in this 
village?” I ask him. 

“Nothing much worth while,” the knife- 
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grinder answered. He was looking at me 
while his fingers leapt about holding the 
little blade over the whirling wheel. He was 
laughing and amiable, this thin young fel- 
low, under his old scarecrow headgear. 
“Nothing much worth while,” he said. 
“Nothing that’s worth the trouble. Nothing 
that would give any pleasure.” 
“You would sharpen knives well. You 
would sharpen scissors well,” said I. 
“Knives? Scissors? D’you think that 
knives and scissors still exist in the world?” 
said the knife-grinder. 
“I had an idea they did,” said I. “Don’t 
knives and scissors exist in this village?” 
The knife-grinder’s eyes gleamed like 
white knives as he looked at me... . “Not 
in this village, nor in any other,” he cried. 


“But,” demands the protagonist, “if not 
knives or scissors, then what do they give 
you to sharpen?” 


“That’s what I always ask them,” said 
the knife-grinder. “What have you got for 
me to sharpen. Have you a sword? Have 
you a cannon? I look them in the face, in 
the eyes, and I see that what they’ve got 
can’t even be called a nail.” 

Then he was silent and stopped looking 
at me; he bent over the grinding-wheel, 
worked the pedal faster, grinding with 
furious concentration for over a minute. At 
length he said, “It’s a pleasure to grind a 
true blade. You can throw it, and it’s a 
dart; you can clutch it, and it’s a dagger. 
Ah, if only everyone always had a true 
blade!” 

“Why ?” I asked. “D’you think something 
would happen then?” 

“Ah, it would be a pleasure always to 
grind a true blade,” replied the knife- 
grinder. 

He resumed his furious knife-grinding 
for some seconds, then, slowing down, he 
added in an undertone: “Sometimes I think 
that it will be enough for everyone to have 
their teeth and nails ground. I’d grind them 
into viper-fangs and leopard-claws.” 

He looked at me and winked, eyes glint- 
ing in the black face, and said: “Ah! Ah!” 

“Ah! Ah!” said I, winking back. 

He leant towards my ear and whispered. 
I listened laughing and saying, “Ah! Ah!” 
and whispering in his ear. And we both 
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kept whispering in each other’s ear, laugh- 
ing, and thumping each other’s back. 


The novel was published in 1939; this 
passage appeared under fascist censorship. 
“Remember he wrote the book in 1937 
under Fascism,” Hemingway reminds us 
in his preface, “and he had to wrap it in 
a fancy package. It is necessarily wrapped 
in cellophane to pass the censor. But there 
is excellent food once you unwrap it.” If 
the censors really read it we can only re- 
mark: stupid censors. 

When the war began, Vittorini began to 
sharpen his own cannons. In 1942 he en- 
tered active anti-fascist work; in 1943 he 
was jailed for a time. In 1945 he pub- 
lished a novel based on his underground 
experiences: Uomini e no (Men and Not- 
Men). The book is melodramatic and in- 
tensely partisan, but it is not the worst 
of the novels of the underground. The 
emphasis is still on humanity rather than 
on political doctrines ; in many ways it re- 
sembles the film Open City, the pathfinder 
of the current school of realism in the 
Italian cinema. 

Vittorini has gone on writing since the 
war; in 1947 he published an embryonic 
novel-fragment, J] Sempione strizza l’oc- 
chio al Frejus (literally The Simplon 
Winks at the Frejus; translated as The 
Twilight of the Elephant). Another un- 
finished work, Le donne di Messina, ap- 
peared in 1949; the American translation 
has been held up pending a revision by 
Vittorini. Today he lives in Milan, is mar- 
ried, and has two sons. He continues to 
write (a novelette appeared in the Italian 
review Nuovi Argomenti in 1954) and 
meanwhile serves part-time as an advisor 
on American literature for an Italian pub- 
lisher. He is reticent about his work in 
progress; if the Joyce analogy is valid 
there is still a Finnegans Wake to come. 
When it appears, whatever its quality, it 
can hardly be expected to overshadow In 
Sicily ; undoubtedly the novel of the knife- 
grinder, the mother, and the journey back 
to humanity will remain the center of his 
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work as Ulysses has remained the center The Red Carnation (New Directions, 1952; 


of Joyce’s. 


reprinted as Signet #1042, 1953). 
“Truth and Censorship: The Story of the 


Works oF ELio ViTToRINI AVAILABLE IN Red Carnation,” The Western Humanities 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION Review (Summer, 1955), 197-208. 


In Sicily (New Directions, 1949), preface For Hemingway’s relations with Vittorini 


by Hemingwa 


see M. Praz, “Hemingway in Italy,” 


The Twilight of the Elephant (New Direc- Partisan Review (Oct. 1948). 


tions, 1951). 


The President and the Professor 
N. B. ALLEN 


“You are old, Dr. William,” the President said, 
“And you talk like a wise educator; 
Yet your classes amount to but nine or ten head— 
Why isn’t your output much greater?” 


“In my youth,” said the doctor, “I did little mere 
Than spoon out a popular brew. 
But now I’ve learned ten times as much as before 
I appeal to the scholarly few.” 


“You are old,” said the President, changing his tone; 
“You read novels and tales by the barrel, 
But you've yet to write fiction, it seems, of your own— 
What makes you so awfully sterile?” 


“In my youth,” said the sage, “a great work I’d begun— 
From the depths of my soul it was welling, 
But my time was all taken by E 101 
And quizzes and lectures and spelling.” 


“You are old,” said the leader; “to me it appears 
That you fill nearly every requirement, 
But you’ve not set the erudite world by the ears— 
Are you planning to coast to retirement ?” 


“In my youth,” the old scholar replied to his chief, 

“T thought headlines were what I should steer for, 
But within a few years I found out, to be brief, 
That teaching was what I was here for.” 


“You are old,” said the boss, “as I stated before; 
You have got all the answers down pat, 
But the world has not beaten a path to your door— 
Pray, what is the reason for that?” 


“T’ve lectures to write and papers to flunk,” 
The professor replied with a shout. 

“If you want any further replies to such bunk, 
Just send me some forms to fill out!” 


Classic Repertory and the 
American Theatre 


M. Biockx 


E HAVE HEARD—all too often—that a 
W asic is a work that everyone talks 
about and nobody reads. But the truth is 
that in the commercial theatre, at least, 
no one talks about the classics either. 
Shakespeare may be wonderful in the 
library, but any Broadway producer who 
attempts to make the Bard pay his way is 
almost certain to go broke, and much the 
same could be said for virtually any other 
playwright of the past: dead bones and— 
for the great majority of theatre-goers— 
dead plays as well. And it is cold comfort 
for anyone concerned with the estate of 
the American theatre that he can find the 
great plays of the Greeks, the Elizabe- 
thans, Spaniards, French, Russians, or 
whom you will, in readable and inexpen- 
sive editions ; he will not find them where 
they by right belong: on the stage. It is 
of course true that the reading of plays 
can provide a keen sense of enjoyment 
and enrichment; but it is sad indeed when 
plays that cry out for presentation in the 
theatre can survive only in the quiet of 
the study. That they can so survive is 
proof of a vigor and complexity we tend 
to overlook at a time when very few of 
the current crop of plays are worth read- 
ing at all. Yet the raison d’étre of drama is 
stage performance, and if the classic 
repertory is to mean anything to the thea- 
tre public of our time, it must come to 
life on the boards as well as through the 
printed page. 

This point of view is held not only by 
students and teachers of the drama but 
by a good many playwrights and profes- 
sionals as well. No one seriously con- 
cerned with the art of the stage will deny 
the latent power of the great dramas of 
the past. The Oresteia, Shakespeare’s 
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tragedies, the comedies of Moliére and of 
his eighteenth-century followers, the great 
German plays of the nineteenth century, 
the comedies of Gogol and Chekhov, the 
dramas of Ibsen and Shaw, these plays 
and countless others have survived the 
wreck of time because they contain within 
themselves their essential superiority over 
the enormous mass of mediocre plays that 
appeared with them side by side. What the 
theatre-going public of any age or nation 
does not value highly it does not care to 
preserve. The classics are the best plays 
not merely because they are the oldest, 
but because they represent the cumulative 
dramatic experience of at least three thou- 
sand years of theatrical endeavor, and we 
neglect them at our peril. 

It is not merely survival that guarantees 
the greatness of a classic, for the plays of, 
let us say, Sophocles or Shakespeare are 
perpetually old and new, sufficiently varied 
and capacious to offer previously undis- 
covered values to each new generation, 
yet presenting to all readers and specta- 
tors a vision of the range and depth of 
human experience that reveals what man 
can become and what he can endure. And 
this vision depends not on the historical 
or sociological or documentary values of 
the play but on the imaginative insight 
into experience evoked through the full- 
est exploitation of the resources of the 
dramatic form. Thus when we read or see 
a great play, we not merely feel better for 
doing so—we are better, not in any moral 
or didactic sense, but through the added 
comprehension of humanity which dra- 
matic art at its highest reach can give and 
which we would not otherwise obtain. 

For the playwright and actor too, as 
well as for the audience, the importance of 
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the classic theatre must be readily ad- 
mitted. Actors who have performed 
Shakespeare or Ibsen or Shaw under 
proper direction have been made to realize 
how rigorous the demands of the his- 
trionic art can be. Playwrights who have 
studied Jonson or Moliére, Goldini or 
Beaumarchais, can learn not merely what 
made their plays masterpieces of comedy, 
but what ingredients contribute to any 
kind of comic entertainment, or at least 
that part of it which depends on a knowl- 
edge of human nature as well as of the- 
atrical effect. I do not mean that young 
playwrights should strive to imitate or 
copy the masters of the past, for such 
imitation is too often of secondary and 
accessory stage techniques, but an aware- 
ness of the highest standards of achieve- 
ment can help to make even the most anti- 
traditional realize that necessarily, as 
Synge declared, all art is a collaboration. 
The audience too can develop a sense of 
critical judgment through a recognition 
of the values present in the great plays 
of the past. On Broadway, the tendency 
is all in the opposite direction ; few plays 
that are in any way “highbrow” are likely 
to be even considered for presentation. In 
the long run, this indifference to the clas- 
sics of yesterday, especially in that part of 
our theatre best equipped to revive the 
classic repertory, will work against the 
creation of either playwrights or audi- 
ences for the classics of tomorrow. I do 
not say that the theatre will die because 
of an indifference to the great plays of 
the past, but assuredly it will be a far less 
significant theatre than it could otherwise 
become. 

Curiously enough, there are some who 
assert that the classics are killing off the 
theatre—on Broadway, at least—or are 
helping to do so. One could argue more 
reasonably that if the theatre east of the 
Hudson is endangered, it is in large part 
because of the economics of Broadway 
production and the necessarily conserva- 
tive and repetitious character of its plays: 
psychological thrillers, studies in abnor- 
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mality, realistic problem plays, mood 
plays, bedroom farces, etc. etc. To follow 
Walter Kerr and like-minded critics in 
maligning Ibsen and Chekhov for this 
state of affairs is to flay the dead to excul- 
pate the living: the real culprits—the 
gravediggers of the American theatre— 
are those who insist on head-counting and 
on short-run entertainment as the only 
indications of theatrical value. Perhaps in 
this regard Broadway is altogether beyond 
redemption. I do not think so, but even if 
this should be the case, what about the 
rest of us? 

It was with more energy than accuracy 
will admit that Arthur Miller recently de- 
clared in Holiday magazine : “The Ameri- 
can theatre is five blocks long by about 
one and a half blocks wide.” One need go 
no further than lower Manhattan to prove 
him wrong. Indeed, the most encouraging 
development in our theatrical scene for 
many a long day is the establishment of 
an area of dramatic enterprise dedicated 
to the highest artistic traditions of the 
theatre, for the directors and actors of 
the New York off-Broadway stage have 
clearly demonstrated not only their respect 
for these traditions but their awareness 
of their present-day vitality. Within only 
a few months New York theatre-goers 
have been able to see not only Ibsen, 
Chekhov, Shaw, and Anouilh, but Eurip- 
ides, Moliére, O’Casey—the greatest un- 
acted playwright of our day—and mira- 
bile dictu, Franz Grillparzer, whose fusion 
of poetry and psychology is among the 
first achievements of nineteenth-century 
dramatic literature. Few of these plays 
enjoyed long runs. Moliére’s The Miser, 
which closed after four performances, is 
far more typical in this respect than 
Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, which was 
presented 134 times. The surprising thing 
is that these plays were produced at all, 
and their very existence proves that there 
is a public, albeit a small one, for so-called 
highbrow plays. To some degree, Broad- 
way deserves at least a little of the credit, 
for it is in part owing to the Broadway 
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of previous years that there is in New 
York an audience aware of the legacy 
of the great plays of the past. Elsewhere 
too, there are encouraging signs. College 
and non-commercial theatrical groups 
have for long presented the plays of 
Shakespeare, or at least have attempted to 
do so, but now they are turning to other 
plays of the classic repertory which en- 
large our experience and do not merely 
titillate our sensibilities. Here and there, 
to be sure, one can find subsidized groups 
doing little but warmed-over Broadway 
hits one year later than New York, but 
some of these groups, at least, are learning 
to serve God as well as Mammon, and 
many are coming to recognize their re- 
sponsibility to perform plays that Broad- 
way will not or cannot touch. And some 
directors and producers have the intelli- 
gence to recognize that the wretched state 
of affairs on Broadway is at once a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for non-com- 
mercial theatres all over the country. De- 
centralization in large doses may not be 
a cure-all, but it may well serve to keep 
the patient on his feet until better reme- 
dies can be found. 

The truth is that there are no easy 
answers. We are a long way from the 
“living theatre across the nation” that 
some apostles of decentralization see but 
a stone’s throw away. For before the 
classic repertory can possibly play a sig- 
nificant part in the revitalization of the 
American theatre, there must come about 
a higher level of production than generally 
prevails on the non-commercial stage. Col- 
lege and community groups cannot hope 
to rival Broadway in this respect, but 
there is a tendency for mediocre stand- 
ards of production to rule out the very 
possibility of serious self-criticism, espe- 
cially when directors contend that no 
matter how wretched a performance may 
be, it is good “because it is our own”! 
Regardless of the type of play presented, 
there is no cause for complacency or easy 
satisfaction, and there is every reason for 
theatre groups over the country to learn 
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from the Broadway stage what they can 
of the art of play production instead of 
snobbishly belittling the New York com- 
mercial theatre and damning it out cate- 
gorically. 

The matter of play selection offers 
added cause for concern. Too often, the 
classic theatre in actual performance com- 
prises little more than Shakespearian 
tragedy, perhaps a Greek play, a play or 
two by Moliére, Ibsen’s problem plays, 
Shaw, and little else. The list of first-rate 
dramas, English and European, which go 
virtually unperformed is astounding and 
disquieting. The absence of translations 
is in part to blame, although the efforts of 
Eric Bentley and his co-workers have 
improved this situation enormously over 
what it was a decade ago. Even today, one 
finds that no translation exists of Le 
Mariage de Figaro of Beaumarchais, that 
most of Kleist is untranslated, that most 
of Moliére and Ibsen is wretchedly done, 
and that even so recently popular a play- 
wright as Giraudoux is inadequately rep- 
resented for the English-speaking audi- 
ence. It is not enough that new transla- 
tions be made; older ones must be re- 
done, for each generation requires ver- 
sions in its own language. Translation, 
however, is only a first step, for if these 
playwrights are to have a fraction of the 
importance for us that they hold for the 
European audience, their work must be 
brought to the attention of those fortunate 
enough to be able to select and present 
plays that do not require an instant and 
overwhelming box-office success. It is 
sometimes pitiable to discover how little 
some directors and producers know of 
the great plays of the European theatre 
or even of the major contemporary devel- 
opments in the theatre outside of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. And yet it is such 
persons who must help to raise the level 
of the audience, for without a public, no 
theatre can survive. Through a constant 
program of education, from high school 
into college, the young must be made 
aware of the richness of their dramatic 
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heritage—through reading, seeing and 
participating in plays which give illumina- 
tion as well as pleasure, so that an at- 
mosphere can be created that will en- 
courage the cultivation of high standards 
of dramatic art. This is no empty hope, 
for such a public can be already found in 
some communities throughout the coun- 
try, although I hasten to add that espe- 
cially in college and community groups 
where the theatre is relatively a new enter- 
prise, much remains to be done. 

There are some who feel that we cannot 
have the best plays artistically produced 
until we have a subsidized repertory thea- 
tre. Europeans, long familiar with such 
institutions, frequently complain of the 
indifference of our governing institutions 
to the place of the arts in the life of the 
community. In time, this situation may 
change, and meanwhile, the efforts of 
ANTA and other groups deserve the ac- 
tive support of any one concerned with 
the welfare of the theatre; but if we wait 
for Congress to act before attempting to 
set matters aright ourselves, we can be 
sure that the state of the theatre will get 
worse before it gets better. And if aes- 
thetic considerations count at all, we are 
in a pretty bad way already. 

What in fact we are witnessing in the 
professional theatre today is a flight from 
literature, an abandonment of the intimate 
relationship between language and stage 
presentation that is present in the highest 
accomplishments of European drama. It 
is significant that this abandonment has 
not yet taken place in the capitals of Eu- 
rope, for there the classical tradition is it- 
self part of the cultural experience of a far 
larger part of the population than one 
finds even in our liveliest literary and the- 
atrical centres. It is especially significant 
that the oustanding playwrights of our 
century: Strindberg and Pirandello, 
Synge and O’Casey, Garcia Lorca and 
Giraudoux, have embraced and trans- 
mitted the same poetic concept of theatri- 
cal art that we find in the great plays of 
the past. For poetic drama, in the broad 
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sense in which the ancient Greeks under- 
stood drama itself, does not depend upon 
the fact that the lines of the play may 
rhyme, but rather on the imaginative 
rendering of the most profound of human 
experiences so as to bring together all 
the resources of the dramatic form under 
the pressure of unusual emotion and un- 
usual order. The decay of the drama in 
our own day is essentially a decay of 
poetic insight, and nowhere is this grim 
fact more painfully apparent than in the 
heaps of dead language that clutter our 
stages in the wake of the rejection of the 
past. Jean Giraudoux saw this same proc- 
ess occurring in France, and in his essays 
as well as through his plays, sought to ar- 
rest it. In his “Discourse on the Theatre,” 
written in 1931, he decried the vulgarity 
and superficiality of platform improvisa- 
tion that has led, he insists, to the loss of 
respect for the theatre in the mind of the 
public. “All that counts is pleasing by the 
most common and basest of means,” 
Giraudowx asserts, and he goes on to show 
that the elimination of all but short-run 
entertainment values from the theatre is 
in fact an offensive led against the lan- 
guage itself: “for plays in which the lan- 
guage is not insulted and deformed, some 
have found an epithet tantamount, it 
would seem, to the worst of insults: that 
of literary plays.” Is not Giraudoux pro- 
testing against the same repudiation of 
literary and cultural values that is a domi- 
nant characteristic of the theatre of our 
day ? 

Clearly, a recognition of the value of the 
classics is but part of what must be done 
to check the decline of dramatic art in 
America. We should not forget, not that 
one is likely to do so, that the classics do 
not constitute the whole of our theatre, 
and even the greatest plays of the past 
were themselves new plays at one time. 
The future of the drama cannot be sepa- 
rated from its past, and by and large, the 
plight of new plays is very much the same 
as that of the older drama. For while the 
professional theatre, which could present 
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the classics with the artistry and vitality 
they deserve, refuses to do so, the non- 
commercial theatre, although willing in 
some quarters to perform the great plays 
of the past, will have nothing to do with 
presenting works that could become the 
great plays of the future. I doubt that 
there are more conservative audiences any- 
where than are found on most of our col- 
lege campuses, and in the long run, an 
unwillingness to take chances will harm 
the theatre at least as much as the neglect 
of our dramatic heritage. We are still a 
long way in 1956 from the new plays that 
can join the company of the established 
great, but we can help to create conditions 
that will make possible drama of the 
highest order if we cease to think about 
the theatre as sheer entertainment or prop- 
aganda or an opportunity for everyone to 
get into the act. To be sure, many current 
plays deserve presentation because of their 
immediate importance, even though they 
may not last five years, but even these 
plays should be performed with a more 
exact sense of the demands of the art of 
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the theatre than is found almost anywhere 
outside of New York; with rare excep- 
tions, actors are not adequately trained to 
do the classics, and it is for some critics 
a moot question whether Aeschylus or 
Marlowe should be performed abominably 
or not at all. There is much that increased 
exchange between Broadway and the 
hinterland can accomplish in this respect, 
but without an initial recognition of the 
discipline and the dignity of the art of the 
drama, no theatre can count for much. 

If the classics of yesterday and today 
are to give rise to the classics of tomorrow, 
they must be invested with the artistry 
and grandeur that their very excellence 
requires. Changes in the economics of the 
theatre will also help, but the theatre it- 
self, and all those who care about its wel- 
fare, must work to create an audience that 
is sensitive and discriminating, alive to 
the measure of greatness in word and 
gesture, able to enter into the transaction 
that the highest art demands. Otherwise, 
the theatre will probably survive, but all 
of us will be the poorer for it. 


Jawing of Genesis 


Epwin Honic 


A shaggy sea-wet islet pauses tideless 

Under two hawks hovering. A dim 

Washed heaven blue surmounts the wordless 
Morning, its weighty world-wide asking trimmed 
Down to summer silence. Was paradise 

Like this before the need arose for it, 


Before God made the book that broke the silence? 


Man-made, the book was God. At his arising, 

A thud of grim intelligence slammed shut 

The summer silence. Up rose the wordy islet, 
Awash with seas’ first rocky stutterings. 

One man, one hut: an aleph-beth was started 
With handy Adam to belie it, mouthing 

How Eve most mothers summer’s green abiding. 
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The Ghost-Lady of Alfoxden 


LELAND MILEs 


FEMALE ghost—and a lovely one, by 
A all testimony—has come back to 
haunt Alfoxden House, where young Wil- 
liam Wordsworth first caught fire as a 
poet. Few homes could be so appropriate 
for ghosts as this large rambling ill- 
painted structure squeezed into a narrow 
mist-shrouded valley by the monolithic 
Quantock Hills of England’s Somerset- 
shire. 

I first learned of the Alfoxden Ghost- 
Lady while spending a rainy weekend at 
an ancient lodging called Combe Inn, at 
the bottom of that steep isolated Somer- 
set valley-wedge known as “Butterfly 
Combe.” Here I met a young physician, 
Dr. R. N. Hill of 28 Carisbrooke Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, who had lived at 
Alfoxden House under peculiar circum- 
stances during the early portion of the 
Second World War. 

In 1939 Hitler’s Luftwaffe had 
swarmed through Britain’s skies. Kent 
School for Boys, at Westgate-on-Sea, was 
ordered inland, and leased Alfoxden 
House for the duration of the war. Ex- 
cited boys and worried teachers moved in- 
to their new home. Among the students 
was future physician Hill. He and his 
young companions soon discovered that 
the armada of German bombers was not 
the only nightmare of their existence. 

For someone (Hill related to me) had 
walked by night between the beds of the 
sleeping lads. Someone smiled at them 
from the staircase, or the library, or the 
colonnade. The boys were incoherent, but 
they spoke in wide-eyed whispers of a 
strange lady in the house, while the 
teachers alternately cuffed and scolded 
their charges for succumbing to juvenile 
hallucinations. Finally, the youngsters 
grew unbearably restless. Headmaster Hu- 
bert Riley decided on desperate measures. 
The Reverend E. R. Sholl was summoned 


and requested to “lay the ghost.” This 
Laying of the Ghost Ceremony was per- 
formed in September, 1939. Here endeth 
the odd tale of Dr. Hill. 

I could not help laughing at the young 
physician. But to my astonishment, he 
countered by challenging me to check his 
facts. He even supplied me with the ad- 
dresses of clergyman Sholl and head- 
master Riley. He dared me to write them. 
What scholar can ignore such a challenge? 
I wrote. 

In my letter to the Reverend Mr. Sholl 
I asked these questions: Did you actually 
perform a laying of the ghost ceremony? 
What are your own opinions concerning 
ghosts? Does the Anglican Church offi- 
cially recognize the existence of such phe- 
nomena? If so, why is the Laying of the 
Ghost Ceremony not included in the Book 
of Common Prayer? Was your ghost- 
laying ceremony successful? 

My investigation very nearly ended with 
this letter. The Reverend Mr. Sholl re- 
fused to answer! This refusal forced me 
into a modest research project which 
eventually unearthed most of the questions 
vainly addressed to Sholl. I found, for 
example, that there have always been 
Anglican clergymen who believed in 
“ghosts”—using the word here in the 
limited sense to mean the spirits of human 
beings who, having died, return to this 
world and assume properties by which 
they can be apprehended through the 
senses of touch, sight, smell, or sound. 
The most famous instance of Anglican 
belief is Samuel Wesley. For six months 
in 1717 his Epworth Rectory was terrified 
by a succession of mysterious groans, 
raps, and rattles. For a time Wesley actu- 
ally feared that the noises emanated from 
the returned spirit of his eldest son, 
whom the minister wrongly supposed had 
met some violent death. 
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I found, too, that Wesley’s case is well 
known among contemporary Somerset 
clergymen. Most of these gentlemen, when 
queried on ghosts, expressed an unre- 
served belief in such phenomena. They 
conceded further that either they or their 
colleagues had on occasion performed 
ghost-laying ceremonies. Indeed, one 
Anglican monk, from a monastery near 
Nether Stowey, seemed anxious to em- 
phasize that silent clergyman Sholl had 
no monopoly on this fascinating ritual! 

Despite the personal views of these 
priests, however, the Church itself ap- 
parently takes no official theological view 
on “ghosts” as previously defined, though 
it does recognize the existence of good 
and bad angels. Thus in a handbook 
widely used by present-day Anglican 
clergy—The Faith of a Catholic: a Man- 
ual of Christian Instruction, by the Rever- 
end Mr. Marcus Donovan (London, 
1948 )—we find this passage: 

Evil spirits have been known to molest 
the soul during life. . . . There are three 
degrees of control by evil spirits, known as 
Insession, Obsession, and Possession. The 
remedy in such cases is Exorcism. This con- 
sists in the recital of certain solemn prayers, 
always to be accompanied by the Sign of 
the Cross, over the victim. [Exorcism] is 
the office of the priest, . . . but is not per- 
mitted . . . without leave of the bishop. 
(pp. 21-22) 


This statement skirts the question of 
“ghosts” (i.e., returning spirits of dead 
humans). But it is nevertheless significant 
to note that the ceremony here described 
for the exorcism of bad angels is identical 
with the ghost-laying ceremony which 
Sholl’s colleagues say he performed at 
Alfoxden. Whether this means that the 
Church of England believes that all so- 
called “ghosts” are really bad angels in 
disguise, or whether it means that the 
Church merely wishes gracefully to ac- 
commodate and pacify the superstitious 
populace, is something each reader must 
decide for himself. 

Perhaps Sholl would l.imself have sup- 
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plied the above material had he not been 
embarrassed by my question concerning 
the “success” of his Alfoxden ceremony. 
For I soon learned from another highly re- 
spected source that a ghost-laying ritual 
had indeed been performed at Words- 
worth’s home, but had proved something 
of a fizzle in deterring the ghost’s visita- 
tions. 

This startling information came from 
none other than Headmaster Hubert Ri- 
ley, to whom, as a result of Dr. Hill’s 
challenge, I had also dispatched a letter. 
Riley responded in a long and detailed 
epistle dated 13 July 1953, from his 
official Wellington House residence at 
Westgate-on-Sea. After elfishly implying 
that Mr. Sholl’s capacity for laying ghosts 
left much to be desired, Riley proceeded 
to relate in detail an incident which had 
occurred “on a hot Sunday morning in 
summer” toward the end of the war, as 
many of the Kent School boys were sitting 
on the colonnade of Wordsworth’s old 
home at Alfoxden. 

As Riley had been about to enter the 
Justice Room (used by Kent School for 
student writing), a young lad issued out, 
pale of face, and grasped him by the hand. 
“Sir,” he whispered excitedly, “have you 
by any chance seen a lady—a strange 
lady?” The lad went on to explain that he 
had been writing a letter when, upon look- 
ing up for a moment to rest his eyes, he be- 
held an attractive woman in black clothes 
who smiled at him, walked around the 
room for several minutes, and then dis- 
appeared. 

The boy was plainly troubled, and as 
Headmaster Riley did not wish to com- 
municate the student’s troubles to others, 
he set about to assure the youngster that 
the “lady” had been a fancy and nothing 
more. When the boy insisted that it was 
not his fancy, and that he had seen the 
woman quite distinctly and over a period 
of minutes, Riley countered that the lad 
had been on the colonnade not long before, 
where the sun was bright. “Don’t you 
see?” explained Riley, “your eyes had 
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grown accustomed to the glaring sun, and 
therefore played tricks on you in the 
gloom of the Justice Room.” 

But the lad stuck persistently to his 
story, suddenly adding a new fact, namely, 
that the room had become exceedingly 
chilly just before he looked up to see the 
lady smiling at him. At this revelation, 
Riley’s spine tingled, because he realized 
that on that particular day the Justice 
Room had been extremely hot and stuffy. 
This convinced Riley that the boy had un- 
doubtedly seen an apparition, because, in 
the headmaster’s own words, “a sudden 
lowering of temperature is indicative of 
the approach of a spiritual manifestation” ! 

This testimony, though submitted by a 
respected English educator, would seem 
at first glance to contain a patent fallacy 
to anyone who knows child psychology 
and the splendid feats of childish imagina- 
tion: after all, any boy who has been sub- 
mitted to the garishly spectacular cere- 
mony of ghost-laying will “see ghosts” 
while asleep and awake for a long time 
afterwards! But I had specifically queried 
Mr. Riley on this point, and in his 13 July 
letter he answered provocatively that the 
Reverend E. R. Sholl, now vicar at Sto- 
gursey, Somerset, had blessed the house 
in 1939, whereas the Justice Room incident 
occurred towards the end of Kent School’s 
sojourn at Alfoxden (i.e., around 1945), 
when there was no boy in the School who 
had any recollection of the ghost-laying 
service! 

If Riley’s testimony is accurate and a 
lady does indeed haunt Alfoxden House, 
she must surely be a ghost of supernatu- 
rally fine taste. For the fifty-two-acre Al- 
foxden estate has been a place of mystery 
ever since Wordsworth and his sister 
Dorothy came there in the 1790’s after 
William’s return from the French Revolu- 
tion. Still utterly unknown as a poet, 
Wordsworth had left France a discouraged 
and dejected young man. The blood-clotted 
Reign of Terror and his relations with a 
French mistress, Annette Vallon, had con- 
vinced him that his emotions had played 


him false in both politics and romance. 
Losing faith in his emotion, in the es- 
sential goodness of man, and in his powers 
as a poet, he had—as he reveals patheti- 
cally in The Prelude—‘“yielded up all 
moral questions in despair.” It was at this 
point that his sister Dorothy, always 
Wordsworth’s guardian angel, took him 
into the Quantock Hills. There, as care- 
taker of the Alfoxden estate, she hoped he 
might be healed by Nature and by the daz- 
zling personality of Coleridge, who was 
at work on “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” in the nearby village of Nether 
Stowey. 

From the beginning, Wordsworth was 
in bad with his neighbors. For one thing, 
the Nether Stowey folk thought it odd 
that he should wander in the hills at night 
with a lantern. They suspected he was 
signaling the French revolutionaries. Sus- 
picions were ripened into angry certainty 
when the villagers learned that Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, and Wordsworth were meeting 
with French revolutionist Thelwall in the 
back room of merchant Tom Poole’s 
house. 

According to local tradition, the crisis 
came when Coleridge, full of too much 
beer in the Nether Stowey pub, was 
loudly informed by Thelwall that ““Robes- 
pierre is dead.” The poet turned slowly 
to face the customers in the tavern (Co- 
leridge might have been lazy but his 
dramatic sense was keen). He paused elo- 
quently and then muttered: “Better it 
should have been someone in England.” 
The sinister intonation of “someone” left 
little doubt that Coleridge meant the King! 

This pseudo-Machiavellian remark was 
relayed by a monarchial tattle-tale to Lord 
and Lady St. Albans, owners of Alfoxden, 
who thereupon decided that Wordsworth, 
as the friend of conspirator Coleridge, was 
scarcely the proper man to manage their 
aristocratic domain. Worsworth was 
fired,? but not before he had produced his 


*George W. Meyer’s “Wordsworth and the 
Spy Hunt,” American Scholar, 20 (Winter, 
1950-51), 50-56, makes no mention of Coleridge’s 
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first inspired poetry and also some better 
unmentioned aberrations. 

It was for the sole purpose of unearth- 
ing this kind of material on Wordsworth 
that I had travelled to the Quantock Hills 
in July of 1953. But young physician 
Hill’s story had detoured me to the tracing 
down of a ghost—possibly an unacademic 
but certainly a fascinating avocation. On 
the same stifling hot day that I dispatched 
my letters to the Reverend Mr. Sholl and 
Headmaster Riley, I decided to visit near- 
by Alfoxden. I justified the visit by telling 
myself that I might find something new 
on Wordsworth. But in retrospect I am 
willing to admit that it was not Words- 
worth that was on my mind. 

For close to an hour I stumbled down 
the overgrown ridge-path overlooking 
Butterfly Combe, and came finally to my 
destination. In the doorway of Alfoxden 
House stood a gray-eyed spare-haired 
woman whom I was to know henceforth 
as Mabel Hudson. She informed me, with 
a wry smile, that she was the current 
inheritor of Wordsworth’s caretaking 
duties. I replied that I hoped she would 
not be fired, as the poet had been. We sat 
down to twilight tea, our conversation 
merging with the faint musical discord of 
cricket two-notes and the slow mournful 
lowing of the dusk-stranded cows along 
the skyline of the hills. Mrs. Hudson 
volunteered the information that she had 
passed the last four winters alone at Al- 
foxden. Imagine! Alone, in those silent 
rooms where Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
girlish laughter once deliverd a young poet 
from the bondage of melancholy. 


sinister remark in Stowey’s “Rose and Crown,” 
and instead attributes Wordsworth’s removal 
from Alfoxden to the Albans’ alarm upon learn- 
ing that their tenant was being investigated as 
a spy by a Home Office detective. The detective 
—one G. Walsh by name—ultimately reported 
that “this is no French affair.” But to the 
Stowey villagers, investigation was equated with 
guilt. Thus they spread the rumor that the poet 
had been apprehended “sketching blueprints for 
an amphibious French operation in the Bristol 
Channel”—not to mention smuggling rum and 
operating a still in the cellar! 


Before I could help it, the question 
burst out of me: “Have you,” I asked 
Mrs. Hudson, “ever encountered—well, 
someone else in this house—someone 
whose presence you couldn’t explain?” 
Her eyes dilated and then focused care- 
fully at me over her teacup. “Not yet,” 
she said simply. “But isn’t there a 
story... ?” I persisted. “Yes, and a true 
one,” she responded. The story which she 
then told me was essentially the same as 
that recounted in Riley’s letter. But it 
contained one new and curious detail. 

During the war, Mrs. Hudson related, 
the Kent schoolmaster had told her how 
an eight-year-old boy approached him and 
said: “There’s a lady waiting to see you 
in the Justice Room, sir,” Riley was ir- 
ritated, because mid-week visiting by 
parents was strictly against the rules. 
With this thought in mind, he strode 
grimly to the room designated. It was 
empty. Nor could the uninvited guest be 
located anywhere else on the grounds. 
“What kind of dress was she wearing?” 
Riley queried, hoping for some clue to 
the visitor’s identity. The lad replied with- 
out a moment’s hesitation: “Black, sir— 
black crinoline.” 

I listened in excitement to Mabel Hud- 
son’s account because, with one exception 
(the new item concerning “crinoline”), 
her story checked in all important features 
with Riley’s. What impressed me all the 
more was that neither of them could pos- 
sibly have had an opportunity to com- 
municate with one another in order to 
arrange identical stories. But what about 
the one exception? 

By “crinoline” the lad undoubtedly 
meant to signify a billowy hoop-skirt 
dress, a style long since out of fashion. 
Now the peculiar significance of a crino- 
line dress is possibly explained by the 
strange experience of Mr. J. L. Brereton 
of Gorse Hill, Instow, Devonshire. Mr. 
Brereton is the present owner of Alfoxden 
estate, which he has rechristened “Alfox- 
ton Park.” According to certain of his 
Alfoxden neighbors, Mr. Brereton, who 
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formerly lived with some regularity at 
Wordsworth’s old home, once (apparently 
in the 1930’s) had his heart chilled to the 
marrow by an unexpected meeting with 
a completely strange lady in a white crino- 
line dress. The ghostly visitor had come 
down the wide stairway and walked grace- 
fully into the library—the same one where 
Mrs. Hudson and I took tea. By the time 
Brereton had recovered his wits and 
hastened into the library, no one was 
there! 

For a year, say the neighbors, this ex- 
perience lay on his mind. Then, while 
rummaging through the Alfoxden attic, 
he found a manuscript written in the 
early part of this century by an artist who 
must have been a house-guest at that time. 
What Brereton read is said to have made 
his hair stand on end. It told how the ar- 
tist, while alone in the hallway, had seen a 
beautiful but strange lady descend the 
stairway and move gracefully into the li- 
brary. Startled, he followed quickly, but 
the library was empty. (An experience 
identical to Brereton’s, duplicated twenty 
years before!) At the end of his brief ac- 
count, the artist had drawn a sketch of 
the woman. He had sketched her as a lady 
in—white crinoline. It was the same wo- 
man that Brereton had seen! 

Under such circumstances, even a skep- 
tic might hesitate to suggest that the 
Ghost-Lady of Alfoxden does not exist. 
Her existence is emphatically asserted in 
speech or action not only by an eight-year- 
old child and a rural caretaker, but also by 
a schoolmaster of established reputation, 
a wealthy landowner, a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church, and a shrewd young 
physician. But if she exists, who is she? 

Could she possibly be Dorothy Words- 
worth? Could the Ghost-Lady of Alfox- 
den really be Dorothy, who wrote so much 
of her famous journal beneath the oak 
tree that still stands on the right side of 
the house? Possibly. Hoop-skirts are not 
the fashion any more, but they used to be, 
from around 1840 to the turn of the cen- 
tury. A crinoline dress would not be in- 


appropriate for Dorothy Wordsworth, 
who died in 1855. Indeed, the date of her 
death coincides almost exactly, according 
to histories of costuming, with the official 
emergence of the crinoline dress as the 
chief female fashion in England. 

But if we say it is Dorothy, what reason 
can we find for her return to the tree-laden 
Quantocks where she roamed with her 
brother and Coleridge? Queried on this 
point, Headmaster Hubert Riley replied in 
a little essay entitled “Ghosts,” in which 
he seeks to explain “why spirits of dead 
men and women return to the scene of 
their joy or misery, and why they seek to 
meddle again in mortal affairs.” Perhaps, 
says Riley, the puzzle lies deep in Christ’s 
words, “Where your treasure is, there 
your heart will be also.” Perhaps this ex- 
plains why the “wistful old gentleman who 
loved his home so well that death could 
not wrest his heart entirely from the af- 
fections of this world, may still be dis- 
covered dozing in the arbour of a Septem- 
ber afternoon when the murmur of the 
bees is among the Michaelmas daisies.” 
Thus “the suicide’s treasure is buried at 
the scene of his ultimate defiance, and 
there is his heart also. At best,” concludes 
Riley, “haunting is an imperfection of the 
spirit.” 

Yet even if this is a satisfactory answer, 
one riddle remains. According to Riley’s 
testimony, the ghostly lady, be she Doro- 
thy Wordsworth or someone else, has now 
changed from the pre-war white crinoline 
seen by Brereton and the artist to the 
post-war black crinoline seen by Riley’s 
schoolboy. Could it be that black for her 
is a symbol of Britain’s near-tragic de- 
struction at the hands of a maniac Hitler? 
One wishes he could ask these and other 
questions of inaccessible Mr. Brereton. 
While in England I vainly sought his 
permission to visit Instow and examine 
the “Attic Manuscript” which my infor- 
mants claim is kept there. Like clergyman 
Sholl, Brereton shuns an interview. Is 
there something the two of them are hop- 
ing to hide? ... 
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“Tom Fool at Jamaica” by Marianne 
Moore: Meaning and Structure 


Marie Borrorr 


Look at Jonah embarking from Joppa, deterred by 
the whale; hard going for a statesman whom nothing could detain, 
although one who would not rather die than repent. 
Be infallible at your peril, for your system will fail, 
and select as a model the schoolboy in Spain a 
who, at the age of six, portrayed a mule and a jockey 
who had pulled up for a snail. 


“*There is submerged magnificence,’ as Victor Hugo 
said.” Sentir avec Ardeur; that’s it; magnetized by feeling. 
Tom Fool “makes an effort and makes it oftener 
than the rest”—out on April Ist, day of some significance 
in the ambiguous sense—the smiling 
Master Atkinson’s choice, with that mark of a champion, the extra 
spurt when needed. Yes, yes. Chance 


is “a regrettable impurity ;” like Tom Fool’s 
left white hind foot—an unconformity ; although judging by 
results, a kind of cottontail to give him confidence. 
Up in the cupola comparing steeds, Signor Capossela keeps his head. 
“Tt’s tough,” he said; but I get ’em, and why shouldn’t I? 
I’m relaxed, I’m confident, and I don’t bet.” Sensational. He does not 
bet on his animated 


valentines—his pink and black-striped, sashed, or dotted silks. 
Tom Fool is “a handy horse,” with a chiselled foot. You’ve the beat 
of a dancer to a measure—the harmonious rush 
of a porpoise at the prow where the racers all win easily— 
like centaurs’ legs in tune, as when kettledrums compete; 
nose rigid and suede nostrils spread, a light left hand on the rein, till 
well—this is a rhapsody. 


Of course, speaking of champions, there was Fats Waller 
with the feather touch, giraffe eyes, and that hand alighting in 
Ain’t Misbehavin’. Ozzie Smith and Eubie Blake 
ennoble the atmosphere; you recall the Lippizan school ; 
the time Ted Atkinson charged by on Tiger Skin— 
no pursuers in sight—cat-loping along. And you may have seen a monkey 
on a greyhound. “But Tom Fool...” 
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HE AIM of this paper is the clarifica- 
T tion of some problems of meaning 
and structure in one of Miss Moore’s 
most recent, and, in my opinion, one of 
her finest poems.’ It presents an analysis 
based on the assumption that the state- 
ments of the poem form a dramatic se- 
quence, so that any one of them can best 
be understood in relation to the others. 
The first problem, accordingly, is that of 
the relation of the statements about Jonah 
in the first three lines to the exhortation 
——_t——of line 4. If we re-read the biblical story 
with the exhortation in mind, its applica- 
tion becomes apparent. Jonah did consider 
himself “infallible,” he did attempt to im- 
pose a “system” on events, and this system 
did fail, after bringing him into the direst 
peril. In “embarking from Joppa,” he was 
acting in direct and systematic opposition 
to God, and long after he had been forced 
to revise his course of action and go to 
Niniveh, he justified what he had origin- 
ally done. (See especially Jonah 4 :1-2, 9.) 
The example of Jonah, then, is to be 
avoided, and the expression of sympathy 
—‘“hard going for a statesman whom 
nothing could detain”—is not to be taken 
at face value, though the humorous under- 
statement of “deterred,” and the ironic 
compliment of line 3, indicate a tone of 
mocking detachment rather than solemn 
indignation. 

If we now assume—as the turning from 
warning to exhortation in the stanza, with 
line 4 as pivot, would imply—that the 
events of the Jonah story and the Spanish 
schoolboy’s drawing are being considered 
as opposites, the significance of both be- 
comes clear. The rigid determination of a 
Jonah, who required, to turn him from a 
preconceived line of action, nothing less 
than to be swallowed by a whale, con- 
trasts with a situation, imaginatively con- 
ceived by a child, in which another kind of 
“journey” is voluntarily halted out of re- 
spect for a tiny obstacle. The poet is 


*Published in The New Yorker, 13 June 
1953, and reprinted by kind permission. 


praising, as against “system,” the power 
of adaptation—as against obstinate self- 
righteousness, an imaginative flexibility. 

We may ask next whether the pictured 
action described with approval at the end 
of the first stanza is also referred to at 
the beginning of the second. But “There 
is submerged magnificence” is more natu- 
rally explained by the statements that fol- 
low it. It is the inward (“submerged”) 
ardor of feeling, “magnetizing” conscious- 
ness, that is magnificent, and this ardor 
is the “mark of a champion,” making him 
capable of the burst of additional speed 
at the crucial moment. Thus the second 
stanza, like the first, praises a kind of 
rightness of action; the sudden halt and 
the sudden “extra spurt” are akin in that 
both involve a self-effacing response to 
need. 

The first statement of the third stanza, 
which carries over grammatically from the 
end of the second, may again best be 
understood through a study of what fol- 
lows, rather than what precedes it. Though 
chance is defined as “‘a regrettable im- 
purity’,” it too is the “mark of a cham- 
pion,” for it is exemplified by “Tom 
Fool’s / left white hind foot,” which gives 
him the “confidence” that brings “results.” 
The quoted definition, then, is viewed by 
the speaker with detachment. The indi- 
vidual trait, the “accidental’ in the philo- 
sophic sense, takes its place, as a further 
opposite to system and rigidity, in an 
emerging constellation of values. The 
speaker now turns his attention to another 
champion, the track announcer, who at- 
tributes his success to relaxation, confi- 
dence, and the fact that he does not bet. 
The first two are aspects of champion- 
ship which fit easily into the established 
context, but the third explanation seems 
irrelevant, although it is the one that 
makes the greatest impression on the 
speaker. 

Postponing the attempt at interpreta- 
tion for a moment, we may examine the 
figurative language used to describe horses 
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and jockeys in the speaker’s reiteration of 
Capossela’s statement. Through metaphor 
and metonymy, the race-horses and their 
riders are depicted in terms of qualities 
to which the competitive struggle, and its 
result in victory or defeat, are irrelevant. 
The fact that Capossela, the champion at 
“comparing steeds,” “does not bet” can 
thus be viewed as a figurative assertion 
of the unimportance of the mere fact of 
winning—of what one might call the ex- 
ternal or conventional aspect of champion- 
ship. What is of real importance is the 
emotional and esthetic expression sym- 
bolized by valentines and brightly-colored 
silks. (In connection with the former, one 
is reminded of “Sentir avec ardeur; that’s 
it.”) The statement that immediately fol- 
lows—“Tom Fool is ‘a handy horse,’ with 
a chiselled foot”—can be viewed as a 
summary of all of the preceding content 
of the poem: “handy” (“responsive, 
manageable”) embodies the meaning of 
of the first two stanzas; the “chiselled” 
white foot implies the realm of esthetic 
values. The speaker’s consideration of the 
nature of championship has, we infer, 
reached its completion. 

Visualization now takes the place of 
logical development, and its object is the 
champion displaying his powers to the 
fullest : Tom Fool and his jockey thunder- 
ing down the stretch. The speaker’s emo- 
tion intensifies as he conceives the action 
with increasing literalness and immediacy, 
successively envisaging the rhythmic 
regularity of the gallop, its harmony and 
freedom of motion, the close coordination 
between rider and mount, the sound of the 
hoofbeats, and finally, in a climactic 
“close-up,” the nose straining forward, 
nostrils distended, as the horse responds 
to the sensitive hand on the rein. The 
realm in which the visioned race is run 
is that of the dancer, of classical myth, of 
music; it is the realm of play, where the 
goal is the playful activity itself—“where 
the racers all win easily.” The vision ends 
with an exactly appropriate tribute, defer- 


entially proffered rather than loftily con- 
ferred: the race down the stretch is “a 
rhapsody” in that it is of the order of art, 
in that its spirit is ardent, ecstatic in the 
old sense of being “out of oneself,” or, 
in the terms previously used in the poem, 
“magnetized by feeling.” 

In the fifth stanza, the emotional inten- 
sity of the “rhapsody” gives way to a more 
everyday, conversational mood and man- 
ner. The champions to which the speaker’s 
attention now turns exemplify in various 
ways the qualities previously signalized ; 
Fats Waller’s eyes have the expressive 
animation of the nostrils of the running 
horse; Tiger Skin continues to gallop 
(with the relaxed coordination of a cat) 
even though victory is no longer in doubt. 
The choice of jazz musicians for pur- 
poses of illustration (as well as the formal 
language of the tribute paid them) im- 
plies that activities generally thought lack- 
ing in dignity may be none the less “en- 
nobling.” At the end of the poem, the 
speaker’s tone seems to bring him close to 
us, as if he were asking whether we did 
not agree with him about the Lippizan 
school and Ted Atkinson’s race. And his 
thoughts find their point of rest in Tom 
Fool as the best of champions—to an ex- 
tent, as the ellipsis marks indicate, that 
defies description. 

The true subject of “Tom Fool at 
Jamaica,” then, is an abstraction: a kind 
of moral excellence underlying superiority 
of action or performance. But the poem is 
not a little essay or homily ; it presents to 
the reader not the product of reflection— 
the statement in which it has resulted—but 
the experience of reflection. This experi- 
ence is colored, as experience inevitably is, 
by the play of mood and emotion, and es- 
sentially conditioned by the character of 
the being to whom it occurs. The medita- 
tion is far from emotionally static; there 
is a crescendo of intensity as the full 
significance of the concept emerges, from 
the superficially trivial and ludicrous in- 
cident of the snail to the full and visible 
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splendour of the moment of victory, from 
“That’s it” through “Yes, yes” to “Sen- 
sational,” reaching its peak in the en- 
tranced visualization of the fourth stanza 
and succeeded, with a restraint that is 
almost embarrassment, by the more every- 
day, “sociable” mood of the fifth. The 
speaker is capable of a flash of stern 
austerity, as when he warns us against be- 
having like Jonah. But this aspect of his 
personality is balanced by the warm and 
humorous sympathy, the humility, the 
lack of affectation, which make it pos- 
sible for him to respect the creative act 
of a child, to dwell with as much interest 
on the words of a jockey or a race-track 
announcer as on those of a Victor Hugo, 
to praise, without patronizing, the artistry 
of the jazz-player. His character is pre- 
sented to us not merely by what we might 
call these “mental actions,” but by the 
particular verbal cast of the actions. Thus, 
the choice of “at your peril,” rather than 
something like “at your own risk” or a 
“watch out” construction, is a sign of his 
assumption, at least momentarily, of an 
impersonal dignity, his withdrawal from 
the familiarity and accessibility implied by 
a more colloquial cast of statement. And 
the choice of “Signor” Capossela, rather 
than “Mr.” Capossela, “Fred” Capossela, 


or simply the surname, conveys, as a lib- 
erty taken with the conventional mode of 
address, a playful informality of manner 
that is akin to affection. 

The foregoing analysis has been con- 
cerned with “Tom Fool at Jamaica” as a 
unique entity, as a closed system of re- 
lationships of meaning and structure. But 
the poem is also an exemplar of qualities 
found in many other poems; it is unmis- 
takably recognizable as a product of the 
art of Marianne Moore. An essential 
feature of that art is the tacit embodi- 
ment of morally significant qualities in 
particular beings and actions. The Jonah- 
story, the Spanish schoolboy’s drawing, 
the race-horse, the jazz musician, are im- 
portant by virtue of what they stand for, 
but the speaker’s preoccupation lies, none 
the less, with their individuality. This 
preoccupation shows itself everywhere in 
the poem, from its “expository method” 
to the choice of a particular adjective. The 
wonderful accuracy of “suede nostrils” 
is, so to speak, a “guarantee” of the fresh- 
ness of the speaker’s perception of the 
object—a perception unhindered by the 
intervention of moral clichés. The im- 
portance of this aspect of Miss Moore’s 
craftsmanship can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 


Teachers 
WALKER GIBSON 


On any blackboard we can all 

Make opposites look much the same, 

And courage for example call 

Cowardice by another name. 

But there’s small harm in that—to show 
Such proven ironies to youth. 

Somehow the silly babies know 

What things can matter more than truth. 
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The Whale and the Minnow: 
Moby Dick and the Movies 


Mixton R. STERN 


These statements are based upon a reading 
of the Warner Brothers script. The film’s 
release dateline is New Bedford, 4 July 
1956. 


EACHERS Of literature have all realized, 
at one time or another, that an example 
of what art is not may provide material 
for a fruitful discussion of what art is. 
In the case of Moby Dick, the price of a 
ticket to the Warner Brothers’ version of 
the whaling story plus the price of the 
paperback classroom text add up to a 
ship’s-hold full of ideas for teaching the 
novel. For instance, as proof for what one 
tells students about the necessity for re- 
lationship as well as density in an art- 
work, the colorfilm provides ample evi- 
dence that concentration by itself accom- 
plishes very little. The movie does teach, 
negatively, that the important thing is 
concentration of reflexive elements: ele- 
ments which reflect each other forward 
and backward and thereby explain, in- 
crease, and join in each other’s meaning. 
Destroying symbolic unity in the at- 
tempt to meet the demands of the film 
medium, scriptwriter Ray Bradbury has 
lifted most of the book’s scenes of pure 
action out of their meaningful context, 
and has regrouped them in order to create 
a fast-paced narrative. The film, conse- 
quently, generates confusion and thematic 
pointlessness along with the excitement of 
violent action. For example, the movie 
combines “The Mast-Head” (Ch. 35), 
“The Grand Armada” (Ch. 87), and “The 
Samuel Enderby’ (Ch. 100); “The 
Spirit-Spout” (Ch. 51) and “The Chase” 
(Chs. 133-135); “The Castaway” (Ch. 
93) and, again, “The Chase” chapters. 
“The Mast-Head’s” function in the 
novel is to emphasize the error, horror, 


and death involved in forgetting one’s his- 
torical identification with the human com- 
munity and in ignoring the realities of 
physical existence in order to lose oneself 
in the pursuit of ideality. “The Grand 
Armada,” on the other hand, points out 
the polar error involved in timorously ac- 
cepting herd thoughts, attitudes, and be- 
havior without the saving courage often 
needed for individual difference and bold 
action. “The Samuel Enderby’ serves to 
reinforce the impression of Ahab’s 
cursedly erroneous reaction to a force that 
is “best let alone.” But in the film, only 
the meeting with the Enderby retains any 
significance. “The Mast-Head” is reduced 
to a gasp-taking view of the dizzy heights 
and dangerous possibilities of the look- 
out’s job; the “Grand Armada” has only 
the proportions of a scene in a slaughter- 
house or of the wagon train massacre in a 
Magnivision Sioux uprising. 

The book’s “Spirit-Spout” suggests that 
ideality is too ephemeral a goal for man’s 
most heroic aspirations. The silvery spout 
ironically lures the Pequod around the 
Cape of Good Hope. And Ahab is pre- 
sented as torn between the necessary 
“horizontal” drive to conquer earthly ob- 
stacles and the monomaniacal “upward” 
drive of his idealistic assault upon the 
ultimate and the eternal. He is fearful 
that his quest may be as misdirected as 
the ghostly spray is misdirecting. But in 
the movie, the spirit spout is merely a 
BIG Screen, technicolor, awesome first 
sighting of the white whale, and a wide- 
angle lens replaces significance. 

In “The Castaway” chapter, Melville 
places Pip alone in the blank, eternal, end- 
less Pacific in order to create a metaphor 
of man in the universe. It is a chapter of 
enormously high symbolic voltage, offer- 
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ing one view of God, or ideality, as an 
eternal, disinterested emptiness. The sig- 
nificance of a naturalistic universe is a 
greater burden of possible truth than the 
human mind can bear (even Ahab will 
not accept this possibility; thus his plea 
to the corposants in “The Candles”), and 
Pip is driven insane. Indeed, Melville is 
careful to specify that 


The sea had jeeringly kept his finite body 
up, but drowned the infinite of his soul. Not 
drowned entirely, though. Rather carried 
down alive to wondrous depths, where 
strange shapes of the unwarped primal 
world glided to and fro before his passive 
eyes; and the miser-merman, Wisdom, re- 
vealed his hoarded heaps; and among the 
joyous, heartless, ever-juvenile eternities, 
Pip saw the multitudinous, God-omnipres- 
ent, coral insects that out of the firmament 
of waters heaved the colossal orbs. He saw 
God’s foot upon the treadle of the loom, 
and spoke it; and therefore his shipmates 
called him mad. 


This chapter helps the reader to focus 
on the center of the novel: God and the 
universe do not care for man, and there 
is no conscious benevolence or malevo- 
lence. Moreover, man cannot exist in the 
God-sea of ideality. The white whale is 
as colorless, blank, ubiquitous, eternal, and 
blind as the Pacific in which Pip is mo- 
mentarily abandoned. And not only is the 
whale a possible view of God, but he is 
also a view of God’s works. He is a nat- 
ural manifestation of the sea, a creature 
of the deeps, one of the heartless, ever- 
juvenile eternities of the unwarped primal 
world—indeed the symbol of it all. What 
the novel allows Pip to see gives that poor 
orphan-slave the richly important function 
of the fool or the madman in a work like 
King Lear. Yet in the film, Pip merely 
goes mad because he is frightened by the 
butchery, blood, and bellowing of the fight 
with Moby Dick. Instead of presenting 
the human truths associated with philo- 
sophical madness, the movie serves up the 
“colossal scope” that produces movie be- 
havior which should be reserved for the 


psychological soap-opera, the joke, or the 
chill-and-thriller. 

John Huston, the producer-director, has 
stated that even college professors will be 
satisfied that his production is faithful to 
the spirit of Herman Melville. The 
mingled contempt and uneasiness in this 
statement indicate that probably Mr. Hus- 
ton hopes he is not talking about “college 
professors” or “experts” at all. What 
he seems to hope we will think he means 
is “purist.” In one sense, Mr. Huston has 
a very justifiable argument. There are 
tremendous difficulties in transferring a 
vastly complex structure from one me- 
dium to another. Also, it is important that 
a profound document like Moby Dick be 
taken from the relative inaccessibility of 
the classroom and be placed before mil- 
lions in an exciting and popular mass 
medium. Mr. Huston knows that even the 
“professors” will cheer the attempt to do 
so. One might be labeled a purist if he 
objected to details like the Pequod’s sail- 
ing from New Bedford instead of Nan- 
tucket (even granting that much is lost 
by the deletion of the trip to Nantucket 
and the brief stay there). Or one might be 
a purist if he objected to invented scenes 
of sentiment like the farewell closeups of 
the women on the quay and Starbuck’s 
wife on the widow’s walk. One even might 
possibly be a purist if he objected to the 
invented, maudlin qualities of Ahab’s sug- 
gestion that his pay be turned over to the 
families of the men lost in the Rachel’s 
whaleboat. For a movie cannot be the 
same thing that a book is, and many 
changes are downright necessary. 

But the student, or the intelligent reader 
or movie-goer may ask, and the college 
professor must ask, “To what purpose 
have the changes been effected? What are 
the consequences of the changes in em- 
phasis?” Reflection answers that all 
the changes have been made either to 
satisfy the demands of sentiment (as in 
the case of the women, or Ahab’s pay), 
ot the demands of action (as in the case 
of Ishmael’s invented fight and Quee- 
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queg’s consequent renunciation of death in 
order to save his personal friend, who 
is getting the worst of the fight). And, as 
the helter-skelter piecing together of chap- 
ters suggests, regardless of the producer’s 
intentions, “adventure” becomes the pic- 
ture’s major purpose. For this purpose, 
Mr. Bradbury’s hacking and piecing 
is admirably logical, almost inevitable. 
Dressed in fancy dialogue partly bor- 
rowed from Melville, Moby Dick is a 
suspenseful adventure film, a salty, wet 
western. But as a rewriting of Melville’s 
book, the script loses thematic profundity 
and unity. Ahab and the whale provide 
the best examples. 

When the movie Ahab first states his 
rationale for hunting Moby Dick, he tells 
Starbuck that “it is our task in life to 
capture whales and furnish up their oil 
for the lamps of the world. By perform- 
ing our task well and faithfully we render 
a service to mankind that pleases Almighty 
God. Moby Dick challenges all this. He 
would drive us whalers back to the land. 
He would plunge the world into dark- 
ness. He would deny God’s will and him- 
self rule over the oceans.” Ahab is pre- 
sented as a humanitarian, religious soldier 
who would rid the world of a murderer. 
“T only know that Moby Dick is evil,” he 
says. Yet every time he meets a whaler 
who has seen Moby Dick, he is beside 
himself with anxiety lest someone else 
may have beaten him to the final, fatal 
harpoon. Although Ahab behaves in the 
same dual manner in the book, the novel 
provides the irony (a sophistication of 
technique which the moviemakers have 
yet to learn) and the relationships which 
allow for aesthetic unity—which provide 
insight into Ahab’s motivations. But there 
is no way to know whether the movie 
Ahab is a religious humanitarian or a 
selfish monomaniac. The movie Ahab 
loves and serves God and man, yet, with 
only fuzzy regard for the meaning of 
“The Candles,” the film has Ahab quench 
the St. Elmo’s fire as an actuality of his 
dominance over human and physical na- 


ture. Is Ahab a vengeful dictator, or an 
altruistic saint? The novel gives us both 
—and more—gives us a man whose tor- 
turingly disparate impulses are always 
controlled by his alter-ego, Fedallah 
(whose complete dismissal from the movie 
is not the least of the film’s unjustifiable 
subtractions). 

But the movie gives us not one Ahab, 
but two men whose relationship is never 
made clear and whose motivations, there- 
fore, are never discernible. One Ahab is 
an inexplicable caricature of Melville’s 
demonized Prometheus; the other is the 
man who is really-a-good-guy-beneath-his- 
rough-exterior, one whom the producers 
must have assumed the audience would 
like to see in control of the whaling voy- 
age. Consequently the audience can never 
know if it is Ahab’s or Starbuck’s esti- 
mation of the whale’s meaning that is the 
central one. One of the two must be right, 
for unlike the book, the movie offers no 
alternative criteria other than Ahab or 
Starbuck by which to interpret the whole. 
Ishmael, for instance, is reduced to a 
country bumpkin who happens to be a 
sympathetic character with a penchant for 
moral narration. 

The whale himself is presented as per- 
sonified evil not only by Ahab but even 
by secondary characters like the Manx- 
man. Yet, at the end of the chase the 
movie tells us, via Starbuck (whose own 
revision of attitude—from reluctance to 
enthusiasm—is also inexplicable), that as 
for the mighty deeds of Moby Dick, why, 
“Any whale could have done that, any 
year. We went to sea knowing that. Moby 
Dick is no devil. He’s a whale. A mon- 
strous big whale, aye, but a whale—no 
more. And we’re whaling men—no less. 
We don’t turn from whales; we kill them. 
We'll kill Moby Dick.” We are asked to 
shift the direction of our confusion and 
to believe that the whale is no more than 
so many tons of blubber. For they do kill 
Moby Dick! After all the sound and fury 
about Ahab and his whale, the audience 
is asked to believe that the movie is about 
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MOBY DICK AND THE MOVIES 


men, who, given a job, do not run from it. 
As an affirmative “message” even this 
conclusion is confused by the death of 
the crew, for the steel and rubber white 
whale is no slouch, and pays back favors 
in kind. Perhaps the movie’s moral is that 
they that go down to the sea in ships will 
do their job even if it kills them. 

However, the film’s confusions can 
serve an excellent purpose. Having re- 
counted the movie’s fragments to my 
classes (assigning classes to see the film 
will make the job painless), I was grati- 
fied to find that less than a dozen ques- 
tions exposing the differences between the 
book and the movie afforded the students 
insight into the novel in surprisingly brief 
time. I offer some questions here as possi- 
ble suggestions rather than as workbook 
standards. 


1. What does the film lose by the deletion 
of Fedallah? 

2. What evaluation of the whale does the 
book offer (and the movie not offer) by not 
allowing the whale to be caught? 

3. In the movie, lightning allows Ishmael 
to see the picture on the wall of the Spouter 
Inn. How does this dramatic camera-device 
create on film one of the meanings of the 
book ? 

4. In the movie, Stubb tells Ishmael, 
“Mind, lad, if God ever wanted to be a fish, 
he’d be a whale, believe that, he’d be a 
whale!” Does Stubb have any right to make 
this statement? Why is this statement faith- 
ful to the book? Why is the significance of 
this statement lost in the movie? 

5. In the movie, when Ishmael first meets 
Queequeg, he cried out, “Landlord ... Peter 
Coffin! Coffin! Save me!” How does this 
prepare for a later action at the close of 
the film? Except for the play on words 
which relates Ishmael’s cry for help to his 
being saved by Queequeg’s coffin, is there 
any further significance to the coffin in the 
movie? Is there in the book? 

6. Because the movie is not clear about 
the nature of God, and because we cannot 
know whether Ahab obeys or disobeys what- 
ever God the movie assumes, does Father 
Mapple’s sermon have any relation to the 
rest of the film? In the book is there any 
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relation between the sermon and Ahab’s 
career? Ishmael’s? 

7. In the movie a sailor earns the gold 
doubloon, and Ahab magnanimously insists 
that the man must take it. In the book Ahab 
himself earns the coin. Compare Ahab’s 
speech about his winning the doubloon (Ch. 
133) with the movie version. Which version 
helps to define Ahab? Which version merely 
depends on accident ? Why? 

8. At the beginning of the movie, the 
shores of home are equated with love and 
safety. At the beginning of the book, the 
shores of home (Peleg, Bildad, Aunt 
Charity, “The Lee Shore”) are something 
more than love and safety. What over- 
tones of meaning are added thereby to 
Ahab’s quest in the book and are lost in 
the movie? 

9. In the movie, the gold doubloon seems 
to be an evil jinx—one cannot be sure just 
why. All the movie sailors see one thing 
in the coin: purchasing power. In the book, 
those who look at the coin see different 
things. How does the relativity of definition 
help define the whale as well as the charac- 
ters who see the whale as different things? 
Does the doubloon explain or add to any- 
thing in the movie? 

10. In the movie, why is Ishmael the one 
man who survives? Is there any reason be- 
yond the obvious need to have someone left 
to tell the story? In the book why is Ishmael 
the lone survivor? 


If “college professors” can guide their 
students’ perceptions in any way, per- 
haps they can demonstrate that the stu- 
dents must—for the preservation of the 
value and integrity of their own minds— 
must subject the mass media, which con- 
dition them, to the same scrutiny which 
is demanded in the classroom. The stu- 
dents begin to see that as a complex ex- 
ploration of fundamental problems like 
man’s relationship to himself and to God, 
like the nature of God, like the proper 
bases for human ethics and values, the 
book simply is not in the film. And when 
they see this, they see that literature 
courses do offer, and the mass media 
could offer, material that is important for 
more reasons than the cultural purist’s 
say-so. 


Round Table 


OBJECTIVES OF THE COMPOSITION 
Course: A SERMON FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Hans P. GutH 


To the teacher of composition it often 
seems that he is trying to do the job of edu- 
cation single-handed. He turns historian and 
theologian when he inadvertently uses terms 
like “Trojan horse” or “ascetic” and sees 
that certain blank look coming over the 
faces of all but his pet student. He turns 
semanticist to explain the difference be- 
tween saying “lousy bum” and saying that 
somebody is out of work and sleeps out- 
doors. He turns logician to expose the flaw 
in a syllogism proving that chickens are 
canaries or that liberals are communists. 
He turns psychologist when a theme on de- 
segregation operates with terms like “preju- 
dice,” “rationalization,” and “group dy- 
namics.” Also, of course, he is supposed to 
teach writing. 

When he tries to describe the teaching 
of “writing,” he finds one difficulty in the 
fact that mechanics always loom large in 
the minds of the outsider and of the begin- 
ning student. But even a cursory glance at 
composition textbooks shows that the mere 
mechanics of writing contribute least to 
the aims of such a course. A good secre- 
tary can emend her boss’s grammar, but she 
is not ordinarily expected to transform a 
capricious, fumbling, and flabby piece of 
prose into responsible and effective com- 
munication. Responsible and effective com- 
munication is of course a large order. The 
most characteristic preliminary task in- 
volved is that of helping the student orient 
himself in the labyrinth of his own mind. 
(The student often feels that there is a 
more elementary need for help in his at- 
tempt to understand the labyrinthine mind 
of the teacher.) The teacher will cultivate 
habits of self-examination which help at 
least some people to make responsible and 
effective use of their own resources. He 
may start with the difference between fact 
and opinion, statement and persuasion, in- 
terpretation and evaluation. Too often, when 
asking “What did the man say?” or “How 


did he say it?” he has received an answer 
like “A very good essay” or “I disagree 
with him.” To a student who believes that 
“vox populi, vox dei” is a democratic princi- 
ple, it comes as a shock that his opinions, as 
long as they remain mere unexamined and 
unsupported opinions, are often not worth 
the paper they are written on. 

At first, a question like “What do you 
mean by ‘fairness’?” will only provoke an 
exasperated “You know what I mean—I 
mean exactly what everybody means by it.” 
The student begins to feel much less sure of 
what he means when he is asked to write 
a paper developing a general definition of 
“fairness” and applying it (consistently, if 
possible) to a number of concrete situations. 
By the time he is through with a number of 
such terms, he may have begun to realize 
that making value judgments is quite a re- 
sponsibility. He may begin to see that clear 
and precise expression often depends on 
careful definition and illustration and that 
there are different ways of organizing evi- 
dence for different purposes. He may begin 
to realize the importance of utilizing a 
frame of reference common to writer and 
reader. He may begin to think about the 
difficulty of enlisting the reader’s attention 
and good will, or about the best way of 
hitting him squarely over the head if that 
seems the kind of treatment indicated. 

Gradually, he will establish a nodding 
acquaintance with the most common prob- 
lems of meaning, of generalization and in- 
ference, of audience comprehension and 
audience reaction, Ideally, as he learns to 
understand and control his own thoughts, 
he becomes better able to anticipate and to 
deal with the thoughts and reactions of 
others. If the aptitudes and skills involved 
are as carefully cultivated as those of the 
basketball player or the pianist, the student 
has a chance of becoming as competent and 
mature in the art of written expression as 
the basketball player and the pianist have 
a chance of becoming in their respective 
fields. In a three-unit course, naturally, the 
teacher’s goals will be less ambitious. He 
might even feel satisfied if some of his stu- 
dents begin to replace “Experience shows” 
with “Daddy is of the opinion that,” “His- 
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tory tells us” with “A history book I re- 
cently read led me to assume,” and “Science 
has proved” with “My biology teacher be- 
lieves.” 

There are of course aspects of written 
expression which logic and semantics do 
not help us much to understand or to con- 
trol. Teachers with literary interests will 
feel an obligation to make sure that the 
communications of poets, novelists, and 
playwrights do not remain Greek to the stu- 
dent for ever after. They will want to 
acquaint the student with the twists given 
to written communication by humor, satire, 
and irony or with the effects and pitfalls of 
figurative and symbolic expression. They 
may even want to give him some inkling of 
the significance of artistic form. They will 
feel that imaginative literature will cease 
to be a part of the educated man’s equip- 
ment unless they provide a preliminary an- 
swer to the student’s insistent “Why don’t 
they say what they mean?” 

Semantics, logic, rhetoric, literary criti- 
cism—in these fields the average Ph.D. pro- 
gram in English provides about as much 
training as one single candidate could be 
expected to absorb. On the other hand, if 
the student is to discover his intellectual 
resources, teachers need subject-matter sub- 
stantial enough to arouse his curiosity and 
concern. Freshmen can get at least as ex- 
cited about philosophical, religious, or psy- 
chological questions as a philosophers’ or 
psychologists’ convention. However, when 
the teacher of composition assigns a paper 
on progressive education or on Einstein’s 
religious views, he necessarily leaves the 
field of his own technical competence for 
the pleasures, adventures, and debacles of 
the amateur. Fortunately, there is some- 
thing in the nature of the job to be done 
that might make the professional commit- 
ments of the philosopher, the psychologist, 
or the scientist a handicap rather than an 
advantage. Teachers want the students to 
learn by working out their own answers to 
the best of their limited ability. Teachers do 
not want a specialist presenting ready-made, 
True-and-False answers. 

While the teacher of composition is deal- 
ing with philosophical and cultural questions 
in his own amateurish way, his course is 
also serving an exploratory or orienting 
function which is often overlooked. Fresh- 
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man English is often the one place where 
the student is made to think through—with 
benefit of counsel—some of the aims and 
difficulties of college education. It is the 
one place where he can get some coherent 
notion of what educators, scientists, poets, 
and assorted eggheads are up to. A composi- 
tion teacher more than anyone else can 
interest the students in subjects of intel- 
lectual and cultural significance and keep 
them from following the gravitational pull 
of their environment toward the least chal- 
lenging or the most immediately practical 
courses. At the same time, the teacher’s 
position as Cerberus at the gateway to col- 
lege education has its obvious liabilities. If 
he is a weary and embittered drudge, he can 
make a greater contribution to anti-intel- 
lectualism and the “retreat from learning” 
than any other person on the campus. 
Everybody remembers stories about the 
students of “C-minus” Nealy swearing a 
solemn oath never to take another English 
class in their lives. Many English depart- 
ments realize that they should put their 
best foot forward in their freshman courses 
in composition. Perhaps college education 
as a whole needs to put its best foot forward 
in such a program. 


THE FRESHMAN COMPOSITION COURSE 
SHOULD TEACH WRITING 


KENNETH E. Este 


Randall Stewart’s description of putting 
ideas into the freshman composition course 
(CE, Oct. 1955), calls attention, once again, 
to the search for a better program for Eng- 
lish 1. Those of us in state universities and 
in many private schools must have read his 
glowing description of the course plan and 
results with both amazement and envy. Con- 
sidering the reading list and the high caliber 
of student papers, I am inclined to interpret 
Professor Stewart’s results as somewhat 
above normal expectations. But what inter- 
ests me most is that once more our attention 
is directed toward putting something into 
the composition course, and this time litera- 
ture, great literature, is suggested as a 
means of doing it. 

There has been much concern recently 
over the need for “content” in the fresh- 
man program. Freshman composition, as a 
term, has been replaced in many colleges by 
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that more comprehensive term, “communi- 
cation,” and not only writing has been em- 
phasized, but reading, listening, speak- 
ing, and a smattering of other matters 
relevant to the communication processes as 
well. It seems to me that now is an ap- 
propriate time to propose that in developing 
some skill in writing there is plenty of 
“content” in English 1, indeed, that “con- 
tent” might be taken out rather than put 
in, and to suggest that the stress upon litera- 
ture in connection with freshman writing 
is restoration of an emphasis which should 
never have been displaced. 

A study now under way under a Ford 
grant examines freshman composition pro- 
grams throughout the country, and should 
do much to disclose the diversity of fresh- 
man work. It may help us see whether there 
are any common goals toward which fresh- 
man English is directed. Pending the com- 
pilation of such precise evidence, I will 
assume that there is general agreement that 
developing skill in writing has an important 
place in any freshman composition program. 
The changes taking place, however, sug- 
gest that it no longer occupies a central 
place, and that increasingly it must share 
the allotted time with other matters. It 
seems to me that the composition course 
must make writing central, and need worry 
less about finding content than about elimi- 
nating the clutter which distracts attention 
from this central concern. It is not that a 
student should not learn how to read a 
newspaper, and how to listen to the radio 
or to watch TV, learn something of the 
nature of symbolic response and a smatter- 
ing of linguistics—it is that he must have 
the discipline of writing, and two semesters 
is little enough time to give him this ex- 
perience. 

It is Bacon’s “exact man” toward which 
we are aiming when we place the emphasis 
on writing. Enough has been said of the 
vocational usefulness of effective written 
expression; the necessity for precision in 
thought and expression which writing de- 
mands justifies its emphasis without resort 
to the testimony of practicality. It is no 
oddity that the freshman composition 


course, when it is practiced with rigorous 
attention to writing, is a hard course, and 
that students parade into offices with taies 
of A’s and B’s elsewhere but C’s in compo- 


sition. Carelessness, lack of order, faulty 
logic, vague thinking, and shallow feelings 
receive their most brilliant illumination 
in the words the student puts down on 
paper. The most valuable experience a stu- 
dent may have is the shock of seeing him- 
self plain on the written page: the want 
of knowledge, the lack of discrimination, 
the paucity of concepts, the awkwardness, 
but also the beginnings of insight, the 
germs of ideas, the outlines of logical 
thought, the first evidences of intellectual 
and emotional growth. Writing is hard, 
but so is thinking. Reading can be hard 
too, and sitting through some lectures ex- 
cruciating, but one can do a _ passable 
job of either with his mind only partially 
engaged. One can speak and hide behind 
the flow of words soon forgotten. But one 
cannot bluff in writing. The image of one- 
self as it appears upon the written page is 
a demanding mentor. 

Assuredly, there is no one method of 
teaching writing, even if aims are firmly 
and precisely established. There are matters 
of emphasis which may help get the job 
done. Foremost, of course, is getting the 
student to write. I suspect that the greatest 
benefactor to composition students and 
teachers alike will be that genius who puts 
between two covers as few as twenty-five 
sure-fire theme topics, bound to stimulate, 
sure to entertain, and certain to instruct. 
Awaiting such a Messiah, the teacher must 
do the best he can, but he must not let the 
want of suitable topics keep the student 
from constantly writing, and, I’m afraid, 
the instructor constantly correcting and 
conferring. 

Getting students to write is intimately 
related to the reading and discussion ma- 
terials which accompany the composition 
course. Professor Stewart’s article reminds 
us that literature, great literature, offers 
the best possible material. Despite the 
abundance of current anthologies which 
immerse the student in a little propaganda 
analysis, a little logic, some semantics, a 
little linguistics, a little sociology, and 
precious little literature, it seems to me logi- 
cal, practical and eminently effective to use 
good literature for this part of English 1. 

This brings me to a final point. The link- 
ing of freshman composition and literature 
is not alone for the student’s benefit. Nowa- 
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days, full professors teach freshman com- 
position, and while this may be a waste of 
talent (oftentimes I suspect it is), it does 
keep a teacher anchored for brief periods 
between his voyages to strange and distant 
intellectual lands. I suspect it makes a better 
traveler of him, just as too heavy an anchor 
of English 1 on the beginning instructor 
may keep him too much in harbor. The 
good teacher needs the knowledge and 
stimulation which great literature provides. 
He needs the challenge which his own es- 
says into poetry, novel, and short story (as 
well as scholarly articles ori the problems of 
communication) can bring, and which can 
be useful in sharing the problems of writ- 
ing, however different in level, with his 
freshman students. He needs the constant 
example of the best writing, and not merely 
to counteract the stream of bad writing 
which flows through his hands. He needs 
the daily contact with language in its fullest 
complexity, power, and beauty which the 
pursuit of literature can give him. And, of 
course, he needs the human contact and 
the continuing concern with the human con- 
dition which literature, more than any other 
single study, affords. 


“D” STUDENT IN COMPOSITION 
LEONARD LIEF 


A “D” writer in freshman composition is 
usually one who tries earnestly to improve 
his writing over the course of a term. He 
hands in his themes promptly; he works 
hard in revising them; he struggles in class 
to master the mechanics of English; and, 
on occasion, he shows some comprehension 
of what is going on. It is easy enough to 
understand why this student does not simply 
fail the course. For one thing, when he is 
not “writing under pressure,” that is, when 
he is writing at home, he can probably man- 
age to write a few clear sentences. For 
another, instructors are loathe to fail first- 
semester composition students who show 
any effort. Without objective standards for 
judging writing (and these are all but im- 
possible to achieve) an instructor often 
gambles on a poor but conscientious writer, 
passing him with a “D” in the hope that he 
will improve in the next year or so. To ad- 
mit that he usually does not improve, that 
he becomes embarrassing to the instructor 


and to the college, is not to argue that such 
students should always be failed in the first 
semester. The “D” grade does exist; it 
does signify poor work; and, if the instruc- 
tor feels that with work (and prayer) a stu- 
dent may improve, he may justifiably use 
it. Certainly the student who is weak in 
English should be given an opportunity to 
learn the rudiments of the language in a 
regular English course. But if he cannot, 
he should not be passed on to a more ad- 
vanced course. If he makes the effort to 
learn and succeeds somewhat, he probably 
deserves his “D,” but the trouble is that the 
“D” grade passes the student into the next 
semester of English where, unless he is the 
exception to the rule, he continues to write 
with brilliant incoherence. 

What I propose is simply that a student 
who receives a grade of “D” in composition 
be made to repeat the course, though with- 
out the penalty (loss of honor points or 
what have you) usually incurred by an 
“F.” If in repeating the course the student 
shows no improvement, he should be failed. 
Otherwise instructors will be faced with the 
specter of a student repeating composition 
four or five times with no serious loss of 
credit. 

In making this proposal I am fully aware 
that colleges are already sagging under the 
weight of freshman English sections and 
that by causing a large number of students 
(possibly 15% or 20%) to repeat, this 
scheme will add to the burden. But college 
administrations will simply have to face 
the fact that the usual “D” grade in compo- 
sition breeds in subsequent courses, and not 
only in English courses, inexactness and il- 
literacy. Nor is the remedial English course 
a satisfactory solution, for “remedial Eng- 
lish” is another way of saying “high school 
English,” and college standards have been 
weakened enough. (Wayne University and 
the University of Illinois have both dropped 
their remedial programs because they were 
ineffective.) There is the added fact that by 
keeping open courses in remedial English 
colleges inadvertently attract inferior stu- 
dents who otherwise would be discouraged 
by the normal college curriculum. 

If one of the first marks of a college 
graduate is that he can use his native tongue 
with some facility, then there is little point 
in accepting clumsy, ungrammatical work in 
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a writing course. In a completely pragmatic 
way, writing is one of the most important 
things a college student learns. And most 
cannot learn it if they “get out of” compo- 
sition with a “D.” 

Various departments can say that bad 
writing is penalized in their courses, and 
it may be. The fact is, however, that rarely 
are students failed for bad writing. The 
subject matter, not the form of the writing, 
in most courses is of the essence. It is in 
the composition sections that students are 
given the attention they need in writing, and 
it is in the composition sections that the 
“D” grade becomes, under present condi- 
tions, a worse than useless thing. 


THE STUDENT AND THE “HIDDEN 
MEANING”: A List oF CRITERIA 


Rosert STANTON 


The teacher of any introductory course in 
literature spends much class time helping 
his students discover for each work the 
central theme which gives significant co- 
herence to the details of plot, character, and 
setting. Every instructor is sometimes baf- 
fled by the obtuseness with which otherwise 
intelligent students can propose interpreta- 
tions obviously fragmentary, irrelevant, or 
contradictory. One explanation is that the 
experienced reader continually checks his 
interpretations against criteria so funda- 
mental that, like the largest words on a map, 
they themselves escape his conscious notice; 
he therefore often fails to realize that most 
students completely lack such criteria. 

My purpose here is to define four of these 
criteria. By giving our students such a list, 
we may, I believe, solve a few of their 
perennial difficulties, questions, objections, 
and confusions. As a basis for the list, we 
might explain to them first that literature 
consists neither of sugar-coated pills nor of 
puzzles called “Find-the-Hidden-Meaning.” 
The artist gua artist is concerned with ex- 
perience rather than philosophy; he prob- 
ably believes in certain moral values and 
laws, but his artistic purpose is to show, 
not that these values and laws are desirable, 
but that they exist, that they are inherent in 
human experience. And this inherence can 
be felt only when the reader discovers the 
theme within and by means of the physical 
details. The theme is therefore implicit, not 
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“hidden”; we accept a proposed theme be- 
cause it is completely suggested by and rele- 
vant to the details of the story. The four 
criteria follow: 

(1) A central theme should account for 
every prominent detail in the work. That is, 
every prominent detail should illustrate or 
modify, directly or indirectly, the central 
theme. This principle may help students 
avoid fragmentary interpretations, e.g., that 
Hawthorne’s “Rappaccini’s Daughter” is 
merely a criticism of the misguided scientific 
spirit. In a literary work as in a particular 
human experience, although the individual 
events may be discussed in many ways, only 
one interpretation is of central importance. 
The artist has only two ways of giving this 
interpretation identity, prominence, and 
weight: either to distort his events melo- 
dramatically, or else to omit all details 
which are irrelevant to it. 

(II) At some point the central theme 
should be directly suggested by the work; it 
is not enough that the structure of the 
theme and the structure of the work be 
similar. This rule may forestall the sugges- 
tion of themes that fit in form but are in- 
appropriate in content. For example, be- 
cause a man’s life, a day, and a year are 
similar in form, someone inevitably proposes 
“Life” as the theme of any poem describing 
a day or a year. The artist may mean this 
interpretation to be correct, as in “That 
time of year thou mayst in me behold,” but 
he will then provide direct hints in addition 
to the parallel. Even in the sustained irony 
of “A Modest Proposal,” Swift suggests his 
true attitude by letting his irony occasion- 
ally slip into sarcasm. 

(III) The interpretation must not be con- 
tradicted by any detail of the work. This 
should be obvious to any one who realizes 
that the artist is not intellectually subnor- 
mal; he is a good deal more aware of the 
relationships among his literary elements 
than we are. But when the student can 
hardly find a thematic connection among 
even a few of the details, let alone find 
one not contradicted by the other details, 
he sometimes projects his own confusion 
and insists that we have made the artist’s 
task too difficult. 

(IV) Finally, the interpretation must not 
depend upon facts not stated or clearly im- 
plied by the work. Many students, trying to 
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explain the peculiar affinity between the 
captain and Leggatt in Conrad’s “The Se- 
cret Sharer,” assume that the men are liter- 
ally twins, or that the captain’s own past 
conceals a murder. This assumption, that 
the author deliberately conceals essential 
facts of the plot, probably springs from the 
idea that a theme is a “hidden meaning.” 
If, therefore, we can explain why the au- 
thor leaves his theme unstated (perhaps in 
the way suggested above), the student 
should have no further reason to think him 
obsessed with unnecessary concealment. 


“THERE’s No DISCHARGE IN THIS War!” 
CuarLes H. NICHOLS 


A group of students petitions the dean for 
exemption from literature courses. An in- 
structor faces thirty-five recalcitrant young 
people in the required course in “introduc- 
tion to literature” who refuse to do their 
assignments. Three coeds, from the junior 
class, sit down to await their turn in the 
campus barber shop, and each opens her 
customary leisure-time reading: a comic 
book. To be sure, there are students at the 
college who read and enjoy good books. 
But the fact remains that the teacher of 
literature in a college like this is a faint 
voice crying in the wilderness. He is com- 
pelled to do some serious thinking about his 
teaching, his students, and the value of the 
subject he teaches. This English teacher is 
not employed at Swarthmore or Sarah Law- 
rence or Bennington. He has large classes, 
three or more preparations, and fifteen 
hours of classroom instruction. He reads all 
his own papers. He is not especially well 
paid. The students he faces are often poorly 
prepared for college work. 

Let us then look at the student. He was 
born during the depression and grew up ina 
nation at war. The world, of which he often 
seems to have only the vaguest awareness, 
is a world in constant crisis, its back up, 
its future uncertain. Though educated in a 
country which proclaims loudly its belief 
that every child’s birthright is a publicly 
financed education, the clod-like youngster 
in your third row was stuffed into a school 
on double sessions throughout his grade 
school experience. He has been “socially 
promoted.” If he is from the South he has 
often been taught by teachers who are 
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barely literate themselves, At a recent CEA 
meeting, a teacher of English from a North 
Carolina state college presented data which 
showed that the median reading score of 
freshmen there is ninth grade! It is very 
likely too that this youngster has come up 
in a household where books, records, and 
magazines of quality are, by and large, lack- 
ing. He has rarely heard two people en- 
gaged in a conversation involving any but 
the most rudimentary ideas. The mass media 
have, especially in his community, provided 
only the puerile “western,” hill-billy music, 
or gospel preachers. Your comic-book 
reader may be one of the thousands of stu- 
dents in America who, before he came to 
college, has not had access to a decently- 
stocked public library. If, in addition to 
these conspicuous disadvantages, the young 
person whom the teacher must introduce to 
Milton and Shakespeare has suffered eco- 
nomic deprivation, an unstable family life, 
or discrimination, the problems involved are 
considerably augmented. For the most seri- 
ous obstacle to learning (excepting, of 
course, lack of intellect) is a badly damaged 
self-esteem, Indeed, who can preserve his 
self-esteem intact in a society as hostile, 
crass, and mechanized as our own? 

Hence the individual’s capacity for con- 
centration on his studies is vitiated by his 
necessarily scattered attention. He is al- 
ways in an emergency situation, and like 
St. Paul shipwrecked, he is “making it on 
broken pieces.” Often his adaptation to the 
painful experiences he has had creates a 
flattening of the emotions, a dulling of the 
personality, a lack of curiosity which must 
lessen his interest in literature. For as one 
author has pointed out, this is “the beat 
generation,” or as a colleague of mine puts 
it, “the generation which has not begun to 
fight.” Even where the student has had 
advantages of family background, factors 
we have mentioned may have given him 
feelings of inferiority or may have created 
a cynical outlook. 

In any case, it appears that many students 
in American colleges today have low intel- 
lectual goals. They are interested in “voca- 
tional” subjects which will enhance their 
economic opportunities; they have little 
taste for subjects like literature and phi- 
losophy which they regard as abstract and 
decorative. To most of us this is an old 
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story, but it is high time a concerted attack 
was made on this anti-intellectualism. By 
and large, the colleges have responded to the 
students’ objections to courses in literature 
by lowering their standards and requiring 
only watered-down “discussion sections” in 
the reading of a few modern short stories 
and poems, called (not without modesty) 
an introduction to literature. In this writer’s 
experience, these courses have justly earned 
the students’ contempt and indifference. One 
need only to examine the various texts in 
use in this area to discover the weakness of 
this approach. Consider, for example, what 
may well be the best of these books: the 
Brooks, Purser, and Warren An Approach 
to Literature. My own experience with this 
book is that its approach is too formal, its 
selections of little literary or intellectual 
quality, and its arrangement chaotic. It is 
a book which tends to increase the students’ 
cynicism by presenting him with far too 
many contemporary works. It is my opinion 
that these .contemporary works present 
problems of form and interpretation which, 
when added to their nihilism and anti- 
humanism, can only alienate the student 
who is himself desperately seeking alterna- 
tives to futility. This is not to say that such 
works as these do not have positive values. 
But they constitute poor fare for an intro- 
duction to literature. 

And I do not mean that a poem or a short 
story should not be studied in detail as a 
work of art. To be sure this is of great im- 
portance, but what chiefly interests the stu- 
dent at this stage (and it is my view that 
we cannot expect it to be otherwise)) is the 
ideas the author has with respect to human 
life. As Henry James put it: 


The great question as to a poet or a novelist 
is, How does he feel about life? What, in the 
last analysis, is his philosophy? When vigorous 
writers have reached maturity we are at liberty 
to gather from their works some expression of a 
total view of the world they have been so ac- 
tively observing. This is the most interesting 
thing their works offer us. Details are interest- 
ing in proportion as they contribute to make it 
clear. 


With these facts in mind we at Hampton 
Institute decided to revamp our course in 
introduction to literature. We included lec- 
tures on the historical backgrounds of works 
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and their authors. We required short, origi- 
nal, critical papers. The first semester was 
devoted to fiction. Students read the masters 
of the short story, from Poe to Faulkner. 
They also read and discussed in detail three 
novels: Great Expectations, Crime and Pun- 
ishment, and Huckleberry Finn. In my own 
classes we attempted to learn not only the 
structural elements in the short story, but 
its historical development and its reflection 
of the sensibility of each age. In fiction the 
emphasis was placed, however, on the aspect 
of character, and we attempted to discover 
what each author could teach us about the 
human condition. The three novels created 
considerable enthusiasm among my students, 
for in each of them, the over-all theme con- 
cerns itself with the developing awareness 
of a young man. Pip comes to see that his 
aspiration to be a gentleman is, in fact, too 
low a goal. Huck divines the realities which 
lie behind the various forms of sham on 
which his world is built. And Raskolnikov, 
the nihilistic intellectual, painfully emerges 
from an anguished sense of guilt and suf- 
fering to a new humility and fellow feel- 
ing. It was not difficult for my students to 
see how these novels challenged their own 
superficial values. Our discussions were 
lively and keen. 

In the second semester we concentrated 
on poetry and drama. Again we sought the 
great works and tried to supply the student 
with sufficient information on the age and 
the author to make the selection meaning- 
ful. Although we spent considerable time 
in discussing poetic form, our emphasis was 
on meaning: on idea and feeling. In the 
drama we read Sophocles’ Antigone, Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet and Arthur Miller’s All My 
Sons, unifying our discussion around the 
theme of the individual’s moral responsi- 
bility. Again I felt that the breath of life 
blew through our classroom. The young 
Hamlet in a corrupt court, the staunch 
Antigone disobedient to the state, but faith- 
ful to the gods, the son saying to his profit- 
eer father: “Don’t you live in the world? 
Haven’t you got a heart?” These issues 
stirred students who had thought literature 
unconnected with life. 

This is admittedly not a very sophisti- 
cated “introduction to literature.” No doubt 
it leans too heavily on issues, on correspond- 
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ences between the world of the student and 
that of the play or short story. But why 
shouldn’t it? A student clientele such as the 
one I have described is not socially privi- 
leged; it does not take easily to belles 
lettres. Indeed I would not claim that even 
this approach reached them all. But it was 
for me a refreshing experience to have that 
girl in the third row lay aside True Ro- 
mances for Crime and Punishment, and 
seem not only to understand Raskolnikov 
but argue hotly his motive for murder. Any- 
one who has been in this war against True 
Romances and the comic book may be ex- 
cused for feeling gratified over this. But 
there’s no discharge in this war! 


MEASURING COMPREHENSION IN 
READING? 


Louis R. Warp 


How shall we measure comprehension in 
reading? Teachers in developmental reading 
programs give widely different interpreta- 
tions of the effect of their courses. Some 
claim twofold gains in comprehension; oth- 
ers say comprehension is increased as much 
as speed; still others report gains in speed 
but little or no change elsewhere. The prob- 
lem is complicated by the apparent lack of 
a scientific basis for constructing adequate 
tests. “No one has yet been able to identify 
the components of reading comprehension,” 
affirms an expert, Arthur E. Traxler. 
“Without a knowledge of these factors our 
tests of reading skill are mere shots in the 
dark.”? 

One solution to the problem can be found 
in the use of a functional approach based 
upon the assumption that both skill and 
knowledge are basic, measurable aspects of 
comprehension. If the chief purpose of 
training in reading is to enable students to 
learn more per unit of time, then speed, 


*The study upon which this article is based 
was originally undertaken because existing tests 
of comprehension appeared to be inadequate. 
See, for instance, CE, 15 (May 1954), 473, 475- 
476. 

? Quoted by William G. Perry and Charles P. 
Whitlock, “The Right to Read Rapidly,” Ai- 
lantic, 190 (Nov. 1952), 92. 


flexibility, and knowledge of words and 
ideas should all be considered fundamental. 
Under specified test conditions, all can be 
used as measures of comprehension; and 
though mental measurements are neces- 
sarily imprecise, these particular abilities 
can be measured with sufficient accuracy 
for effective diagnosis and evaluation in 
classroom teaching. 

A pioneer test illustrating this approach 
has recently been developed at Purdue.® Its 
five distinctive features are these: (1) it 
holds time constant, so that differences be- 
fore and after training, if any, will be 
clearly revealed; (2) by using selections of 
exactly the same length but of varying diffi- 
culty, it measures flexibility as well as 
speed; (3) it provides multiple-choice ques- 
tions over the vocabulary as well as the 
content of the selections given; (4) it makes 
use of a system for converting raw speed 
and flexibility scores into scores roughly 
comparable with those for the multiple- 
choice sections; and (5) it combines the 
conventional measures with the unconven- 
tional ones into a total comprehension score. 

In preparing the test, the author wrote 
ten 300-word themes on subjects which he 
hoped would be of specific interest to the 
students (predominantly male freshmen) 
taking the developmental reading course. 
The goal was to secure, for each of two 
alternate forms, five selections which would 
range from “very easy” to “very difficult” 
in approximately equal steps. Students 
ranked the themes for interest and ease of 
reading, Certain themes were dropped, oth- 
ers rewritten, a few new ones added. A 
number of students then read the themes 
and recorded the exact time required for 
each. The more difficult the material, the 
slower—on the average—it was read. 

The following quotations from two of the 
“easiest” and “hardest” themes will illus- 
trate the kind of material used. 


Picx-Up 


“What’ll you have?” the waitress asked pertly. 
“Strawberry malt,” I ordered. 


*For ideas, cooperation, and occasionally 
stringent criticism, the writer is indebted to 
numerous colleagues, especially to Russell Cos- 
per, Ralph Eberly, Barriss Mills, Harriet 
O’Shea, and Einar Ryden. 
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Turning on my stool, I looked at some maga- 
zines. But my mind wasn’t on them. The Cam- 
pus Frolic was only two days off. It’s the biggest 
dance of the fall semester. And I didn’t have a 
date.... 


Way Nor Stupy Born? 

In institutions of higher learning which are 
devoted primarily to the dissemination of sci- 
entific knowledge, studies in the humanities are 
sometimes looked upon either with polite in- 
difference or with downright scorn. .. . 


The selections having been decided upon, 
multiple-choice items for content and vo- 
cabulary were made. The chief problem here 
was one of range—that is, groups of items 
were needed which would discriminate well 
at both the beginning and the end of the 
semester, and hence measure progress satis- 
factorily. However, as there was little or 
nothing original in this part of the proce- 
dure, we need pause only for a few re- 
marks. First, it is much easier to test for 
specific details than for main ideas or im- 
plications. (Both kinds of questions were 
used). Second, to test for increases in 
ability to learn new words, the vocabulary 
answers and distracters were deliberately 
made so that (a) if the student knew the 
word he would get the answer, and (b) if 
he did not know the word but remembered 
the context, he would be likely to get the 
answer. (Remembering words in context 
was assumed to be the first step in learning 
them.) Third, students who take compre- 
hension tests without having read the selec- 
tions make scores which are usually better 
than they would be by chance and which 
invariably reveal wide individual differ- 
ences. (Apparently, even the most conven- 
tional measure of comprehension—multiple- 
choice questions on content—is much af- 
fected by extraneous factors.) 

The selections were placed in the follow- 
ing order of difficulty: medium, easiest, 
hardest, easy, hard. Students were directed 
to read as rapidly as they could understand 
what they were reading. A clearly visible 
wall clock with sweep-second hand was used 
for timing. Sixty seconds were allowed for 
each theme. Words-per-minute scores were 
obtained by having the students record 
either the number of seconds required, if 
they finished, or letter symbols (placed 
above every fifth word) if they did not. 
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Those who completed a selection early were 
to review it; throughout the test, students 
were to use their time as efficiently as pos- 
sible. 

To obtain an average WPM score, the 
WPMs were added together and divided by 
five. To obtain a raw flexibility score, the 
medium-difficulty selection, given first, was 
disregarded; the WPM of the hardest was 
subtracted from that of the easiest and the 
result was multiplied by two; the WPM of 
the hard selection was subtracted from that 
of the easy one; the two obtained results 
were added. 

The average-speed score is highly relia- 
ble, approximately .95 for the alternate 
forms. The flexibility score, dependent upon 
two differences in speed rather than five 
wholes, is necessarily much less reliable, 
about .40, but still is useful. 

Whether speed and flexibility can legiti- 
mately be considered measures of compre- 
hension is the central question concerning 
the validity of the functional approach. On 
theoretical grounds, their use might be de- 
fended somewhat as follows: What appears 
to be easy, we tend to do quickly and well; 
difficult, slowly and poorly. If a student is 
directed to read as rapidly as he can under- 
stand, then his speed is an objective measure 
of his subjective estimate of his ability to 
comprehend. This objective measure is of 
course colored by, or contaminated by, nu- 
merous factors such as habitual attitudes 
and skills, temporary states of alertness and 
motivation, etc.; nonetheless, speed, under 
the conditions specified, is dependent upon 
understanding and hence measures it. The 
flexibility score, too, though affected by nu- 
merous extraneous factors, is basically an 
objective measure of a subjective reaction. 
Flexible readers are those who adapt their 
rate to the difficulty of the material being 
read. To adapt rate appropriately to differ- 
ences indicates comprehension. 

The best evidence for the validity of 
the approach, however, is in the correla- 
tions obtaining between the four measures 
(speed, flexibility, selection comprehension, 
vocabulary comprehension) and outside 
criteria, The criteria used were the alternate 
forms of a conventional 25-item multiple- 
choice test over the content of two compara- 
tively difficult essays, Toynbee’s “Men Must 
Choose” and “Russia and the West.” For 
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two classes totaling 37 students, given both 
forms of both tests during the same week, 
correlations were as follows: 


Speed Flex. Selec. Vocab. 


Form A 72 31 58 70 
Form B 66 60 66 70 


All these correlations, with the exception 
of Form A flexibility, are significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence. Speed 
is about as good a predictor of the criterion 
score as is vocabulary; both compare favor- 
ably with selection comprehension (the con- 
ventional measure) ; flexibility, as might be 
expected from its low self-correlation, is 
least effective as a predictor. 

The ultimate test of the validity of a 
measurement is its predictive power. Each 
of the four measures appears to be inde- 
pendently valid. 

Corroboratory evidence for validity can 
be adduced from the results of combining 
the measurements and from using them un- 
der experimental conditions. When the raw 
speed and flexibility scores are converted 
into 0-25 and 0-15 scale scores respectively, 
and added to the two 0-30 selection and vo- 
cabulary scores, making a total score with 
a range from 0-100, the validity coefficient 
is increased: for Form A it is .80; for Form 
B, .77. The alternate-form reliability of the 
test as a whole is approximately .90—unusu- 
ally high for a reading test requiring 
slightly less than half an hour to administer. 

Alternate forms of the test were admin- 
istered to 177 students. Average gains dur- 
ing the semester were as follows: converted 
speed, 8.2; converted flexibility, minus .5; 
selection comprehension, .7; and vocabulary 
comprehension, 1.4. 

Results of the experimental use of the 
test are in fairly close agreement with re- 
sults obtained at Purdue from other tests. 
Speed is always greatly increased; other 
gains are customarily small. It is somewhat 
surprising, however, that the gain in vo- 
cabulary is larger than the one in selection 
comprehension; and the flexibility average 
poses a real question: Does training in 
reading decrease flexibility? Do students 
perhaps approach the limit of their powers, 
whether physiological or psychological or 
both, and as they increase their efficiency, 
decrease the variability of their perform- 
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ance? Possibly there is a qualitative differ- 
ence between the slow inflexible reader who 
is “in a rut” and the fast inflexible one who 
is “in the groove.” 

Further research is plainly needed. What 
weight should each score be given? Should a 
correction factor for speed be applied to the 
flexibility score? Does flexibility increase 
or decrease under free reading conditions? 
Do rapid readers actually learn more words 
per unit of time than slow ones, or are the 
recorded increases in vocabulary to be ex- 
plained in some other way? How can total 
comprehension be increased? 

But to conclude. On both theoretical and 
statistical grounds, the contention is made 
that all four scores represent genuine meas- 
ures of comprehension. If this contention 
is correct, the approach—the functional ap- 
proach toward measuring comprehension in 
reading—is more nearly valid than other 
approaches which measure fewer of the 
basic components and do not relate them so 
well. Speed, flexibility, understanding of 
ideas, and knowledge of words can be seen 
in better perspective as parts of a whole— 
total comprehension in reading—than as 
separate entities whose relationships are 
dubious. 

If this approach could be embodied in 
tests suitable for general use, it might well 
restore order to the present chaotic, un- 
satisfactory interpretations of what develop- 
mental reading programs actually accom- 
plish. It could help teachers choose their 
materials and techniques with greater pre- 
cision. Finally, and most important, it could 
help students direct their efforts more ef- 
fectively toward the acquisition of skills and 
knowledge, toward learning more per unit 
of time. 


SUPERVISING “OUTSIDE” READING 
RutH DAvIEs 


English courses for freshmen are already 
so packed with content that the idea of 
adding anything more may be alarming. But 
a supplementary reading program added to 
the conventional routines has proved a most 
valuable part of the beginning English 
course in the college with which I am asso- 
ciated. This supplement is designed to help 
the freshmen increase proficiency in reading 


and develop critical judgment. Following is 
a general explanation of this reading pro- 
gram. 

In addition to doing all the regular class 
work each freshman reads at least one book 
a month from a list prepared by the staff. 
And he reports on each book in a conference 
at least twenty minutes long. One of the 
virtues of the system is that it does not 
add to the work-load of instructors, for the 
conference procedures are carried on by 
upperclass students of superior ability who 
have been entrusted with the responsibility 
of being assistants to the English depart- 
ment. 

The student assistants are carefully 
chosen. They must be honor students who 
have had at least three courses in litera- 
ture. But the most important requirement 
is reliability and maturity of judgment. 
They must be able to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities. Most of them are English 
majors, but interested students majoring in 
other fields who meet the requirements are 
always acceptable. Each assistant takes re- 
ports on six to eight books each semester. 
The books are assigned in June so that 
preparations may be made during the sum- 
mer months. In addition to reading the spe- 
cific books upon which they will take re- 
ports, the assistants are required to read 
supplementary biographical and critical ma- 
terial, and often other books by the authors 
represented in their assignments. Moreover, 
they prepare in advance extensive lists of 
factual and interpretive questions to serve 
as supports until practice has developed 
their conference techniques. 

At the beginning of their term of service, 
the assistants attend several coaching ses- 
sions directed by one member of the staff 
who supervises their work and acts as a 


liaison officer. It is the responsibility of the - 


supervisor to keep the machinery running 
smoothly so that the teaching staff, the as- 
sistants, and the freshman students can all 
work together to realize the goal of help- 
ing the students become thoughtful and 
practiced readers. 

The assistants are paid only for their 
actual hours of service in conference. The 
small remuneration, however, does not be- 
gin to compensate them for the effort in- 
volved. Compensation is properly measured 
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in terms of the benefits they derive from 
their experiences. They get to know a good 
deal about literature and even more about 
dealing with people. Many of the assistants 
develop considerable effectiveness in con- 
ference techniques. Often they get closer to 
the freshmen than the faculty members ever 
do. The opportunity is particularly valuable 
if they plan to become teachers or to do any 
type of personnel work. The majority of 
the assistants have indicated that they con- 
sidered their work for the reading program 
the most challenging and rewarding of 
all their college experiences. 

The method used by the assistants for re- 
porting on their conferences has been kept 
as simple as possible. Each book on the list 
is rated as worth a certain number of points, 
determined by its difficulty and length. After 
each conference the assistant fills out a rat- 
ing sheet, checking details relative to the 
freshman’s comprehension, critical judg- 
ment, interest, etc. He also rates the stu- 
dent’s response on a scale ranging from 
excellent to below average. He adds a one- 
sentence evaluation of the report, intended 
to be of use to the instructor in giving 
further guidance to the freshman. If the 
student’s report has been satisfactory in all 
respects, he receives the number of points 
assigned to his book. If the report is un- 
satisfactory, the number of points is cut to 
what seems a fair reward for his perform- 
ance. Each freshman must receive reading 
points totaling a certain number (deter- 
mined by the staff) to receive credit in the 
English course, irrespective of the ability 
he may have shown in the regular course 
work. 

When we first inaugurated our program, 
the reading list was independent of the texts 
used in the course, but it has come to be an 
integral part of the course, supplementary 
rather than “outside.” 

The freshmen do not necessarily “under- 
stand” or “enjoy” all that they read. But 
we are not really concerned with reading- 
made-easy. We are concerned with intellec- 
tual growth. And we make no apologies to 
our freshmen for imposing upon them the 
necessity of coming in close contact with 
eight to ten books of solid merit. We believe 
this contact is essential to the educative 
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TRAINING ENGLISH TEACHERS 
J. E. Graves 


To a great extent the English major’s 
program of study seems to be determined 
not so much by what he needs by way of 
preparation for teaching English in the 
high school as by what college faculties en- 
joy teaching. What other explanation is 
there for the widespread neglect of the 
structure and history of the English lan- 
guage except that college English teachers 
prefer teaching literature courses? 

As an undergraduate major and candidate 
for the master’s degree in English, I, for 
example, was required to take only a single 
two-hour course in the history of the Eng- 
lish language. Two hours out of a minimum 
of forty-two! What is worse, like a good 
many other English majors I elected more 
courses in English than the minimum forty- 
two. But none of my advisors suggested that 
I might profit from further study of lan- 
guage. In fact, further courses dealing with 
the history, development, and structure of 
the English language were not even avail- 
able at the teacher’s college I attended, nor 
are they, I think, available at most. It was 
not until I arrived at the university that I 
learned that grown men considered the Eng- 
lish language a worthy object of study. And 


‘even there, too little effort was made to 


interest the graduate student in language 
study. 

I am not suggesting that literature study 
be greatly curtailed nor that the English 
major leaves college superbly prepared to 
lead his students to read. Nevertheless, the 
structure and history of the English lan- 
guage merit a larger share of the English 
major’s time than is usually allotted to 
them. Eight or ten hours out of a minimum 
of forty-two would hardly be unreasonable. 

Most of us in high-school English spend 
as much of our day teaching composition as 
we do teaching literature. And effective 
teaching of composition, especially to large 
groups, requires considerable reference to 
structure. It may be possible to get students 
to write conventional sentences and in gen- 
eral adhere to cultivated language patterns 
by exposing them to good usage alone, but 
it is hardly practical in the public high 
school where a teacher may expect as many 
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as thirty-five students of humble back- 
ground in a single composition class. After 
all, if it is exposure to good usage that we 
are counting on, it is likely to be thirty-five 
to one against us even in the classroom, un- 
less, of course, we forbid our students to 
speak at all. We must generalize for the stu- 
dent, and that is exactly the function of 
grammar in the high school: to aid the stu- 
dent in making comparisons between his 
usage and the usage of cultivated people. 
Although some English teachers seem to 
think that it really does not matter whether 
subjects agree with their verbs or definite 
pronouns have clear-cut antecedents, our 
graduates are nonetheless expected to ob- 
serve such conventions by both businessmen 
employers and college professors; and we 
English teachers are expected to teach them 
such things. Those who would insist that 
the niceties are unimportant are a little 
like the diner who insists that it does not 
matter how he butters his bread; the im- 
portant thing is to get the butter on the 
bread and eat it. Certainly the primary rea- 
son for eating is to obtain nourishment, but 
a good many people would rather not dine 
with the man who persists in spreading 
butter with his thumb. 

Now I am not suggesting that we burden 
students with a muddle-headed catalogue of 
false analogies with Latin, nor am I pro- 
posing that we so concentrate on observing 
the niceties that we overlook the much more 
important matters of unity, coherence, 
verve, and force. I have as little faith as 
the most liberal in formal grammar exer- 
cises isolated from writing experience. 
Supervised writing and wide reading are 
undoubtedly the requisite experiences to the 
development of effective writing and speak- 
ing. I am, however, suggesting that the Eng- 
lish major would profit from genuinely 
rigorous study of our language’s structure. 
Surely even slight familiarity with the his- 
tory of the development of the English 
language would serve to explode much of 
the nonsense some English teachers foist 
off on their students—for example, the 
claptrap, based on analogy with mathe- 
matics, which suggests that two negatives 
make a positive in language, in spite of the 
fact that good English writers frequently 
used the double negative before the advent 
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of eighteenth-century prescribers. 

Ostensibly the absurd proportion of two 
hours of language study as against forty in 
literature seems to be predicated on the 
notion that structure, history, and all such 
matters are unimportant and anyway Eng- 
lish majors know all about conventional 
grammar. But surely the experiences of 
most high-school English teachers would, 
if they were examined, disabuse college 
faculties of that rationalization. Most of us, 
I think, learned the bulk of our grammar 
after we completed our college training. 
People with high language sensitivity or 
good linguistic background speak and write 
conventional English without much need to 
refer to formal grammar and can, there- 
fore, go through college without ever dis- 
covering any inadequacy. They do not dis- 
cover their ignorance until they try ex- 
plaining to a person who lacks this sensi- 
tivity or background. But learning: formal 
grammar takes time, and our students suffer 
while we grope for means to help them 
make their usage square with the lan- 
guage of good contemporary writers and 
speakers, Some of us never do acquire the 
grasp of syntax and history which must 
underlie any realistic view of the English 
language. Casual observation of the levels 
of usage or comparison of modern Ameri- 
can English with say Elizabethan English 
is likely enough to lead the naive observer 
to the conclusion that all is chaos and that 
it does not much matter what we Say or 
write; the whole thing is going to pot any- 
way or if not to pot then to automatic 
writing and Gaelic legend. Perhaps the ab- 
sence of widespread training in the history 
of language and ignorance of the principles 
which seem to underlie changes in our lan- 
guage may explain the growth of that luna- 
tic fringe which would replace language 
study in high school with non-rigorous 
semantics and “learning situations.” Ignor- 
ance, too, may well account for the atti- 
tude of those arch-conservatives who, head 
in sand, refuse to admit that changes may 
still properly occur and insist that every de- 
flection from cultivated nineteenth-century 
usage is sinful even though the innovation 
in question may be in direct line with some 
persistent and long observed tendency of 
the language, the tendency to drop inflec- 
tional endings, for example. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


The prospective English teacher, then, 
needs college-level training in grammar, 
syntax, and most of all in the history of 
language. He needs desperately to have 
kindled in him early the enthusiasm for 
language which inevitably springs from the 
realization that the whole experience of a 
race is imbedded in its language and that 
natural language is as complex, as various 
and subtle, and as darkly beautiful as life 
itself. 


THE ENGLISH MAjor AS A 
Business MAn 


James P. McCormick 


This report on the activities of the Eng- 
lish major as a business man began with a 
question frequently asked by undergradu- 
ates at Wayne University: “What can I 
do with an English major besides teach?” 
The answers given here are taken from 
247 useful replies to a questionnaire sent to 
640 men and women who had graduated 
over the past twenty-five years. They are 
supported by a series of interviews that 
grew out of the questionnaire. And they 
are further checked by investigation of 
actual employment conditions, practices, and 
of the attitude of employers toward students 
who specialize in English. The results show 
the relation of the academic training to the 
actual business experience of the gradu- 
ates of one English department. 

The questionnaires yield gratifying evi- 
dence that a normal English program gives 
a varied job preparation, Forty-one percent 
of the replies came from graduates who 
have been employed as teachers, and 59% 
came from those in the fields of business, 
civil service, and the professions. 

Within the business-industry field, the 
spread of jobs actually held by graduates 
is so wide that careful counseling is im- 
portant in helping a student understand the 
range of things he can do. The largest num- 
ber of positions held (49) were directly in- 
volved with journalistic, radio, research, 
training, and technical writing. The second 
largest number (36) were in clerical and 
secretarial work. Seventy-two percent of 


* Made possible by a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. A report of the 
complete results will soon be published as a 


monograph. 
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these were held by women. But English 
majors also held 18 positions in sales, 17 
in advertising, and 10 in each of control, 
personnel, production, and public relations, 
to list just the concentrations. 

What gives real uniformity to jobs as 
apparently diverse as technical writing and 
financial control is the man’s ability to find 
ideas, correlate them, and put them into 
words. And it is particularly the written 
word, the word that goes up the line to a 
superior, or represents the company to 
others, that requires the greatest craft. The 
ability to write is the basic professional 
skill of the English major. He may be hired 
for many reasons, but this is usually what 
makes him immediately valuable to an em- 
ployer. In the questionnaire answers there 
are 341 specific references to the personal 
and the job value of literature courses. But 
there are 686 references to the need of 
writing courses of all kinds. 

This 1 to 2 ratio should not be misunder- 
stood. The interviews showed that gradu- 
ates feel the study of literature and the 
ideas and values of literary men should be 
kept as strong as possible. The man who is 
earning his living in public relations or by 
turning out a research article two and 
three times a month needs the imaginative 
stimulation of literature. The value of this 
cannot be measured, but it is felt to be a 
primary value. “Don’t sell the English De- 
partment short as a trade school,” one man 
said, and this idea was repeated by almost 
everyone who was interviewed. 

The answers to the questionnaire also 
show that the undergraduate needs the tech- 
nical stimulation found in novels, plays, 
poetry, and all the literary forms. Perhaps 
the most serious weakness of his academic 
life is a lack of professional self-conscious- 
ness. The student should know the specific 
places in business where his ability to write 
effectively is needed. And he should train 
himself to meet every editorial standard. He 
should learn the physical components of 
publishing—how a word gets into print and 
is circulated to the right reader. Under- 
graduate experience on college papers or in 
the college offices dealing with publications, 
or any job in personnel, public relations, and 
advertising is valuable. The student should 
keep a work record book of everything pub- 
lished, of good term papers, and of each 
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part played in a campus project. This record 
book can be placed on the desk of an em- 
ployment officer as evidence of professional 
competence. The very existence of such a 
record is evidence of a serious point of 
view. In this technical training, the stand- 
ards found in literary works, which are also 
written by professional writers, are of the 
greatest value. 

Unless a student is definitely going to be- 
come a teacher, he should familiarize him- 
self with the general organization of busi- 
ness. This does not necessarily mean that 
he should take several courses in account- 
ing, but he should certainly know the use 
of business figures. He does not need a 
course in salesmanship, and another in ad- 
vertising or in public relations, so much 
as he needs to know the kinds of thinking 
of specialists in these fields and the relation 
of one field to another within any company. 

Beyond a few specific courses in business, 
however, a strong liberal arts program is 
most closely related to his job. The man who 
goes into industry without the concepts and 
vocabulary of physics and chemistry may 
find himself attending night school, his aca- 
demic program unfinished. Other subjects 
that are mentioned as valuable are history 
and government (listed 28 times), foreign 
languages (17), social sciences (14), phi- 
losophy (12), psychology (12), and speech 
(11). It is significant that a broad cultural 
background is useful not just in making 
life rich but in making a student someone 
to be hired because he has taken these use- 
ful subjects. Upon actual analysis, and in 
terms of contemporary business activity, 
the division of such subjects into useful 
versus cultural is fictitious. 

In this report I have been concerned pri- 
marily with the graduate in the first five 
years of his employment. The qualities that 
make for business leadership are complex, 
but a man must begin by getting a job. The 
collection and communication of facts and 
ideas in writing is the skill for which Eng- 
lish departments are responsible within the 
university. And today, the sheer quantity 
of writing skill needed by business and in- 
dustry is almost unbelievable. The English 
major can be a trained writer. What he 
needs is to recognize this fact and to act 
professionally upon it. It is his first sale- 
able skill. 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE Committee on Current English Usage 
Marcaret M. Bryant, Chairman 


SPELLING By FoLtK EtyMOLoGY 
J. J. LamBerts 


The phenomenon of folk or popular 
etymology consists simply of remodeling 
the pronunciation or the spelling of a word 
in terms of what people incorrectly imagine 
to be its derivation. That is, they make the 
word over to resemble its supposed source. 

A typical example is the word hangnail. 
In OE this was angnegl, a compound of 
ang “painful” and ne@gl “nail.” By and by 
ang dropped out of the language as a sepa- 
rate word and the word angnail then seemed 
illogical. Someone apparently “corrected” 
this to hangnail on the plausible grounds 
that it hung next to the nail. Or to cite a 
more recent instance, early settlers en- 
countered in the American wilderness a 
rodent which Algonquian Indians called a 
wejak. Since it was to be found in the 
woods, the pioneers reasoned that the In- 
dians were talking bad English and that 
they were really trying to say woodchuck. 
The demands of logic, not too stringent, 
were satisfied and the creature from that 
time on was a woodchuck. 

Teachers of spelling occasionally encour- 
age students to break up troublesome words 
on the basis of an analogous fanciful mean- 
ing or association. A teacher once showed 
us how to spell Connecticut by pointing out 
that the river linked two states and crossed 
two more and was thus properly named 
“Connect-I-cut.” 

Such a quasi-etymological device is some- 
times useful in producing acceptable spell- 
ings, but in the hands of the unskilled it 
can bear strange fruit indeed. In various 
situations students seem to go through some 
such word analysis as they grope for any 
kind of ready clew in reasoning out a spell- 
ing. This may go on oftener than we know. 
It is only when the method has failed that 
the reader meets a bizarre spelling which 
makes—to him, at least—little or no im- 
mediate sense. 


Some tantalizing spellings that have 
turned up in my class papers point with 
varying degrees of clearness to the folk 
etymologizing of one word or another. Here 
are a few. I have included the immediate 
context and I have also ventured to sug- 
gest the association that may have been in 
the writer’s mind. 

“Usuage is grammar put into action. .. .” 
This is pretty clearly a confusion with the 
word usual. The person who makes this 
error—he is not alone—reasons that usuage 
is what people usually say. Because this is 
true it is difficult for him to see that there 
is anything wrong with the spelling. 

“Menninger compairs man with a trout.” 
Logic, such as it is, appears here too. When 
a person compares things, he puts them side 
by side, and the result is plainly a pair. Then 
why should not the verb be compair? 

“The perpetraitors of this dasterdly [sic] 
crime.” The “dasterdly” crime was happily 
a political one and the association with 
traitor in this particular situation is obvious. 

“My first contact with this playwrite.” 
Now that the contemporary scene has al- 
most no wheelwrights or wainwrights or 
millwrights, it scarcely occurs to most stu- 
dents that there can be a playwright. A per- 
son who writes plays must be a playwrite. 

“Only by playing up the students’ inter- 
ests can the teacher hope to aliven the inter- 
est in classics.” Why enliven something in 
order to make it alive was the logical point. 

“I have a slight incling as to how... .” 
This is evidently a blend of two expressions: 
“T am inclined to think” and “I have an 
inkling.” At any rate, the word incline has 
become mixed up in this. 

“The immature were foolhearty and ex- 
travagant of life.” The writer was faced 
with a choice between hearty and hardy. Is 
one a hearty fool or a hardy one? Since the 
first seemed to make better sense, that was 
the way it was written. 

“Communication skills are . . . of upmost 
importance.” Etymology is at work here. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Analysis of utmost into its several degrees 
gives a positive *ut which only a philologist 
would associate with out. Add to this the 
fact that by phonetic assimilation utmost is 
often actually pronounced as upmost. The 
marvel is that the unconventional spelling 
remains so rare. 

“I believe that the president is not a 
war mongrel but is only trying his best to 
prevent war.” I cannot imagine that the stu- 
dent who wrote this was so sophisticated as 
to think about letting “slip the dogs of war.” 
But monger was unfamiliar to him. Mon- 
grel, on the other hand, was a familiar word 
that could convey the idea of growling and 
other aspects of belligerence and conse- 
quently mongrel was the spelling that made 
sense. 

“Inverterate smokers.” Unless this is 
simply carelessness, it could easily pass for 
a reproachful reference to the spinelessness 
of habitual users of tobacco. 

“The points I was confussed about.” Here 
the idea of mental disturbance, of fuss, is 
apparent. 

“A ridiculose poker game.” What a won- 
derful aptness there is to this spelling in the 
situation in which it occurs. One doubts that 
this person spells this word the same way all 
the time. But here he seems to be suddenly 
stuck for the accepted spelling of the final 
syllable and an unexpected free association 
provides the interesting result. As a matter 
of fact, the occurrence of such nonce spell- 
ings lends plausibility to this entire theory. 

Spellings of this kind are relatively infre- 
quent in comparison to other types of un- 
conventional orthography and only a few 
people seem to produce them fairly often. 
This suggests that the words themselves are 
not demons, but that the persons who resort 
to them have devised this system for them- 
selves. To such persons these spellings are 
not wild guesses. Their orthography is forti- 
fied by logic. It has not occurred to them 
that there is very little logic about any Eng- 
lish spelling, and with some surprise do 
they discover that their technique is un- 
satisfactory. 

The only possible solution for the prob- 
lem evidently lies in the ease with which it 
can be isolated. One simply singles out 
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those who are addicted to it, and regardless 
of the many times that they apparently 
make the method yield results, one warns 
them that English spelling is such that no- 
body can be sure when a guess will prove 
to be fortunate and when it will be embar- 
rassing. The instructor at this point sug- 
gests a more conventional approach, pre- 
sumably the use of a good desk dictionary. 


Q. Are way and ways interchangeable? 
Explain the function of way in “He went 
way around by Chicago” and in “Write the 
way you were told.” 

A. In colloquial English ways is some- 
times used for way in sentences like “We 
walked a long ways before we stopped”; 
“He lives a little ways down the road.” 
Kennedy in Current English suggests that 
this usage resulted from a confusion with 
such forms as always. In formal English 
the first sentence would be “We walked a 
long way before we stopped.” 

Colloquially way is used as an adverb, as 
in “He went way around by Chicago”; “He 
went way to Labrador”; “That is way over 
my head”; “That is way above what I 
paid.” It is very common in educated 
speech and was marked “established” in the 
Leonard Survey. It is marked “colloquial” 
in the Thorndike-Barnhart CDD and the 
WNWD, and “popular” in Funk and Wag- 
nalls NCSD. The Writer’s Guide by Perrin 
and Writing and Thinking by Foerster, 
Steadman, and McMillan also label this 
usage “colloquial.” Here way has been sub- 
stituted for away., 

Another colloquial usage of way is in the 
combination the way in sentences like “He 
does not do it the way I do”; “She does 
not cook the way I cook.” Grammatically, 
the way has become a subordinating con- 
junction, introducing the subordinate 
clauses the way I do and the way I cook. 
This construction is extremely common in 
Modern English: “Write the way you were 
told”; “Raise your arm the way I showed 
you”; “She continued the way her mother 
did.” In formal English the preposition in 
with the way is preferred, as “He did it 
in the way that his teacher had taught him.” 
(M.M.B.) 
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NCTE E ection Notices ror 1957 


In accordance with the constitution of the 
Council, the Board of Directors at its meet- 
ing last Thanksgiving chose Helen Olson, 
Helene Hartley, Oscar Haugh, James Ma- 
son, and Fannie J. Ragland as Nominating 
Committee to propose officers for 1957. 
Through Helen Olson, the Chairman, the 
Committee offers these nominations: 


For President: Heten K. MAcIntTosuH, 
U. S. Office of Education 

For First Vice-President: Brice Harris, 
Pennsylvania State University 

For Second Vice-President: Harotp B. 
ALLEN, University of Minnesota 

For Directors-at-Large: G. Ropert Cart- 
SEN, University of Texas; FLORENCE 
Rayrietp, Irondale Junior High 
School; NatHan P. Tittman, Atlanta 
University; Martan Watsu, Louis- 
ville Public Schools; LorNA VircINIA 
Wetcu, Southwest High School; 
MririaM WILT, Temple University. 


This slate will be presented for action at 
the meeting of the Board next November. 
Other nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by twenty Directors of the 
Council and presented to the Secretary of 
the Council, with the written consent of 
the nominees, before 16 August. When Miss 
Olson moves the election of the Committee’s 
nominees, other nominations may be made 
by members of the Board. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS OF NCTE 
AND SUBSCRIBERS TO College English 


1 May, 1956 
Dear FRIENDS: 


Last year I made a special appeal to you 
to renew your membership and/or subscrip- 
tion during May or June. Your response 
was tremendously gratifying. The result? 
You received your copies of College English 
this past fall without interruption. You 
also relieved much mental strain on the 


part of the headquarters staff, as we man- 
aged to keep up with the heavy fall influx 
of mail much better. 

I believe that you are owed an explana- 
tion for my asking you to renew early. 
Each fall, NCTE sends out a large mailing 
for new members and subscribers. The mail- 
ing for the fall of 1956 is to be the largest 
in NCTE’s history. These campaign ma- 
terials go out on the Friday before Labor 
Day, and by 10 September, mail comes 
pouring in by the sackful with requests for 
memberships and subscriptions. If we al- 
ready have your renewal processed, we can 
concentrate on the new members, instead 
of trying to keep up with renewal subscrip- 
tions and new ones at the same time. 

If you have received a renewal notice 
lately, or if you receive one within the near 
future, please send it back with your remit- 
tance sometime this month, or next. You 
will be helping us to serve you better. 

Cordially, 
E. CoNNOLLY 
Business Manager 


PRESIDENT ALLAN Apsott, 1876-1956 


According to the N.Y. Herald-Tribune, 
Dr. Allan Abbott, fifth President of NCTE 
(1917-1918), died on 21 March in New 
York at the age of eighty. Professor Emeri- 
tus of English at Columbia, and former 
head of the English department at Teachers 
College, he had retired in 1942 but con- 
tinued teaching and editing elsewhere. He 
was born in Brooklyn, graduated from 
Harvard, and taught in private schools be- 
fore being appointed to Teachers College. 

“Dr. Abbott was a supporter of the mod- 
ern concept of co-ordinating literature, the 
other arts and philosophy in the newer hu- 
manities programs ... ,” said the Tribune. 
“In May this year his associates will hold a 
commemorative conference to advance the 
main point made by him in his essay, ‘How 
Well Can English Teachers Write?” 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

Prof. George J. Becker’s article (“James 
Fenimore Cooper and American Democ- 
racy,” March 1956) is one of the most use- 
ful comments on Cooper’s social philosophy 
that I have read in several years. The com- 
parison of Cooper and de Tocqueville is 
particularly illuminating. 

The continued interest of scholars in 
Cooper’s art and thought, I hope, will soon 
turn to another interesting aspect of his 
fiction, his interpretation of the American 
frontier experience. Lucy L. Hazard, Henry 
Nash Smith, and Roy Harvey Pearce, in 
preliminary studies, have indicated how re- 
warding this investigation can be but the 
big job is ahead. 

Ten of Cooper’s thirty-two novels, com- 
pletely or in part, are comments upon 
frontier life. Read in historical sequence, 
they present a huge and rambling epic of 
the frontier movement from Puritan times 
(1640) to the National Period (1812). 
Within this loose cycle of romances Cooper 
actually traces the early history of the 
United States as it occurred on the frontiers 
of Connecticut, New York, Michigan and 
the Louisiana Territory. 

This story, stiff and archaic though it 
may sometimes be, is one of Cooper’s sig- 
nificant contributions to the art and ideas 
of American literature. The proper study of 
it will bring large rewards to the literary 
critic and the social historian. 

Grorce BLEASBY 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Sir: 

Walker Gibson makes some significant 
points (“What the Writer Teaches,” CE, 
Feb. 1956) concerning the use of creative 
writing assignments for literature courses. 
For several years I have used this method 
for one outside exercise in an eighteenth 
century literature course. I agree with Mr. 
Gibson that writing lines in the manner of 
Pope or Wordsworth or Emily Dickinson 
helps the student to appreciate the true 
poet. The examples he quotes are effective 
illustrations. 

There is one point, however, on which I 


should like to place a different emphasis. 
Perhaps this creative process does remove 
“some of the awe that for most students 
surrounds great poets.” When my students 
have done their twenty lines in imitation of 
Pope’s satiric couplets, I have not heard 
them exclaiming “This isn’t so hard after 
all!” My students have, indeed, been very 
conscious of the difference between their 
attempts and Pope’s lines. Only rarely have 
I received—after long effort on the part of 
the student—a really rewarding imitation. 
With the permission of the writer, I quote 
one of them here: 

Lifesmanship: Auf Zephyr Zeit 
Make, then, exact conformity your aim, 
Do nothing, unless others do the same; 
Salute the flag, preserve the status quo, 
Pay homage to the church, but first to Joe, 
Denounce your enemies, condemn your friends, 
Use any means to further any ends, 
Read only books that no one thinks suspect, 
Or those that Reader’s Digest may direct; 
Consider mediocrity your guide, 
Repress with care all self-respect and pride, 
Commend the present, falsify the past, 
Pretend the Golden Age is come at last, 
Deny all truth that does not serve the state, 
And lick the hands of those whose power is 

great. 
For whey-faced liberty, praise God, is dead, 
And guided mass opinion reigns instead. 
’Tis folly to resist; all join the throng 
And raise collectively the sacred song, 
To pray that individuality have done, 
And darkness snuff thought’s candles one by one. 
—Freperick LINK 


I am now introducing this instructive 
exercise into the second half of my course 
in Literature of the Eighteenth Century, 
where students will write imitations of the 
“new” poets of the middle eighteenth cen- 
tury. I have suggested that perhaps forty 
lines of “Thomson” or “Akenside” or “War- 
ton” will be necessary equivalent to twenty 
lines of “Pope” (to make room for the 
“undue amplification” of Johnson’s apt com- 
ment on “The Seasons”) and it is my guess 
that here the student poet may well ex- 
claim, “This isn’t so hard after all!” G. K. 
Chesterton once pointed out that the ro- 
mantic could make a whole poem out of 
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one line from Pope, and he delightfully 
demonstrated by doing so to the line “A 
being darkly wise and rudely great.” As 
Johnson said of “Ossian,” it could have 
been written by “many men, many women, 
and many children.” And elsewhere Boswell 
quotes Johnson: “Sir, a man might write 
such stuff for ever, if he would abandon 
his mind to it.” 

Let the student abandon his mind to this 
exercise—and perhaps he will achieve an 
awe for the really great poets. He will cer- 
tainly be more strongly aware of the dif- 
ference between Pope and some of his late 
contemporaries. These exercises are worth 
further experimentation. 

DonaLp J. WINSLow 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


Sir: 

I have read with considerable pleasure 
the contribution made by Robert F. Haugh 
to the February issue of CE. The case for 
the second secret [in The Scarlet Letter] 
is convincingly presented, the conclusion 
corresponding acceptable. 

The essay evidences some lack of 
strength, however, in that Mr. Haugh has 
not considered what he names as Hester’s 
refusal to see her moral responsibility in 
the light of her protests, “What we did had 
a consecration of its own” and “. . . it 
seemed a fouler offense committed by Chil- 
lingworth than any which had since been 
done him, that, in the time when her heart 
knew no better, he had persuaded her to 
fancy herself happy by his side.” 

This insistence establishes the theme of 
what is good and what is evil as being be- 
yond an attitude toward breach of conven- 
tion: the theme may be viewed as a breach 
of trust (Hester to her husband, Dimmes- 
dale to the community) by the two people; 
or, the theme may be viewed in its inherent 
unhealthiness through the inconsistency of 
the act to the nature of the characters when 
they are viewed apart from the deed; or, the 
theme may be viewed in terms of the basic 
hypocrisy involved. However one considers, 
he comes again to the consequence rather 
than the nature of the sin; therefore, the 
deed itself occurs in past history. None- 
theless, the action takes its life from the 
deed, its movement from the consequence 
thereof. 
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Hawthorne chose the theme of adultery 
because it was akin to his congenital intro- 
version, and he would, as Kenneth Burke 
wrote, “naturally tend to develop that which 
absorbs him; and nothing absorbs a man 
more than the things which burden him.” 
Hawthorne sought to distinguish between 
the exterior and the spiritual sides of 
Puritanism, and the subject comes from 
this and his unique personality. He wrote 
of sin from his own conception of and 
sense of sin. 

Hester’s fundamental error is not so much 
a refusal to see her moral responsibility as 
it is her taking the short-term rather than 
the long-term view; and this happens more 
than once. She is impulsively hasty, and of 
course must suffer for it. That the forest 
scene, the meeting wherein Hester is acting 
upon impulse, marks the end of her influence 
is a fact difficult to accept as Mr. Hough 
has presented it. Dimmesdale has, in the 
passage of time, developed a moral cow- 
ardice, and resulting from this, hypocrisy. 
From hypocrisy comes a divided soul in 
Dimmesdale, and the stern repression of 
his impulse to speak his evil thoughts is 
released only when Hester makes for him 
the decision to escape with her. Then do 
extraordinary things happen. 

That Hawthorne refrained from writing 
the scene wherein Dimmesdale reverses 
Hester’s decision is not so much an indica- 
tion of acquired strength in Arthur as it 
is a conscious artistry aimed to end the 
novel with considerable impact, not with 
the anti-climax which must have resulted 
from a scene in which Dimmesdale works 
out the decision. Moral decay and moral 
development are slow processes and Haw- 
thorne shows his respect for that fact in 
the seven years he deems necessary to in- 
still in Dimmesdale a conclusive awareness 
of human needs. 

None of the above is aimed to challenge 
Mr. Haugh’s right to view the second 
secret however he chooses; yet, I think he 
must not overlook the obvious. If he has 
already considered such suggestions as I 
have made, and has decided against them, 
Mr. Haugh’s opinion might loom larger 
had the reader been so fortunate as to share 
more in his evaluative thinking. 

Francis W. Lovett, Jr. 
Latin ScHOOL oF CHICAGO 
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News and Ideas 


THE WAYNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
has just taken over the publication of the 
Walt Whitman Newsletter, which was be- 
gun last year by Professor Gay Wilson 
Allen (N.Y.U.). Mr. Charles E. Feinberg, 
the Detroit Whitman collector, and Profes- 
sor William White will serve as co-editors. 
Notes, queries, news notes, and items for the 
bibliography are solicited. 


WHAT DO ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
chairmen do with their spare time? Carlos 
Baker (Princeton) wins national poetry 
contests, beating out Randall Jarrell (Wo- 
man’s College of U.N.C.): his sonnet- 
sequence, “On Getting Back to Airplane 
Spotting after Ten Years,” won the $300 
first prize in the Balch Contest administered 
by the VQR, which prints the poetry in the 
Spring issue. Another prize was won by 
Lysander Kemp, who quit teaching English 
(Buffalo) and writing criticism to go and 
write fiction in Mexico. Other literary items 
in the VQR are Witter Bynner’s pleasant 
recollection of calling on George Meredith 
fifty-four years ago, and Vann Woodward 
(History, Johns Hopkins) on the special 
historical sense of modern Southern fic- 
tionists. 


SPEAKING OF SOUTHERN WRITING, 
Louis D. Rubin, Jr., who left teaching at 
Penn and running the American Studies 
Association to work on a Richmond news- 
paper, is launching a new literary magazine, 
The Provincial, Robert D. Jacobs (Ken- 
tucky) and Ellington White (Richmond) 
will be associate editors. Six issues for a 
dollar; Box 8615, Richmond. 


MORE SUMMER CONFERENCES: 
English Language Workshop, at Purdue, 
11-30 June; Developmental Reading for 
Teachers, at Purdue, 2-21 July; Improve- 
ment of Reading in Schools and Colleges, 
at Fordham, 9-20 July. 


ETV FOR THE HOME IS THE SUB- 
ject of an experiment begun by San Fran- 
cisco State with funds from the usual 
source. “Basic Communications” is the title 
of the “English” course involved. 


TEACHERS OF WRITING WHO 
know how to teach but not how to write 
might spend a few weeks getting to know 
themselves and some professional writers 
at a “writers’ conference.” The Saturday 
Review for 7 April lists the major meetings 
from Bread Loaf to Boulder. 


IF YOU THINK THAT KEEPING UP 
with every monthly issue of CE makes de- 
mands, you should try (as you may do) to 
live with The Saturday Review, which has 
become encyclopedic. When it was the SRL, 
English teachers had a lark—or rather, a 
phoenix, wasn’t it? But today a single 
weekly issue makes one feel provincial and 
uneducated. The 17 March number, for 
example, needles the reader with Cerf’s 
trip to the Coast (in which everybody 
knows everything), changes in the Chinese 
language, a memoir of Hammerstein I, a 
“bright new star” of American philosophy 
(Charles Frankel of Columbia), a dozen 
feature reviews of a dozen feature books, 
“Other Religious Books” (a year’s reading, 
at least), an intricate political editorial, an 
article on ETV, memoirs of Joe Oliver and 
Charlie Parker (Don’t know them, eh? 
You'd better), a piece on ten of the most 
representative contemporary jazz pianists 
(Never heard of any of them, eh? What do 
you do with your spare time?), come-on 
sketches of nice places you can travel to, 
A Festival Guide to Europe (What? You 
missed the Grillparzar at Bregenz? The 
ballet at Ljubljana?), and the inevitable 
double-crostic (Ever finish one?). And this 
is not to mention variegated columns, poems, 
pictures, and advertisements. It’s too much, 
that’s what it is. 


THE KIND AND QUALITY OF GRAD- 
uate education for the future is the sub- 
ject of a searching report of fifteen teachers 
and administrators (including such hu- 
manists as Jacques Barzun, William De 
Vane, Whitney Oates, Philip Rice, and 
Clarence Faust) issued by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education (655 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y. 21). Highlights: 

To expect that by 1970 the proportion of col- 
lege teachers holding the Ph.D. degree will have 
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declined from the present 40 percent to 20 per- 
cent is not statistical hysteria but grassroots 
arithmetic. 

“. . There should be established another doc- 
tor’s degree, not less rigorous, but different. The 
training designed for this degree should be 
directed toward preparing men and women to 
teach effectively in college... .” 


So strongly do we believe that pressure for 
early publication is a main cause of uninspired, 
ineffective, and, in the last analysis, unscholarly 
teaching, that we would urge our colleagues to 
follow the example of one of our oldest and 
most respected eastern institution and make the 
first promotion of a young instructor depend 
on teaching, not on publication. The second pro- 
motion should then be based on evidence of 
intellectually important activity, usually in pub- 
lished form, because such activity is the un- 
mistakable mark of the scholar-teacher. 


A SET OF MOST PROVOCATIVE 
speeches came out of the Eleventh National 
Conference on Higher Education, held in 
Chicago in March, in connection with the 
problem of the Tidal Wave. Copies of the 
talks (issued by NEA, 1201 16th St. NW, 
Washington 6) yield the following key 
points. Pres. Harold Taylor (Sarah Law- 
rence) outlined a plan for handling more 
students with fewer teachers by appointing 
master-teachers in charge of a staff to 
teach units of 200 students. Alvin C. Eurich, 
V.P. of the FAE, attacked the traditional 
prestige of the low teacher-student ratio: 
“The ratio then needs to be reconsidered 
from the standpoint of the number of effec- 
tive relationships with individual students 
the superior teacher can actually establish 
regardless of the size of the class.” Both 
these propositions were wittily countered 
by NCTE’s Warner Rice, Chairman at 
Michigan. To Pres. Taylor he said: 


I have found the concept of the master-teacher 
most acceptable among persons who all assume 
that they will be master-teachers. Those who 
have thought of it from other points of view 
and who have appraised their chances of being 
for a long time simply one of the team and 
operating in courses run by committees, which 


are not in my experience likely to be very suc- 
cessful, have recoiled from the idea. 


To Mr. Eurich he said: 

We owe a great debt to Mr. Eurich. He seems 
to me to have suggested as a substitute for a 
cliché of the past a cliché of the future. Ameri- 
can education will consist of a professor at one 
end of the coaxial cable and 5,000 students at 
the other. This is an electrifying and even a 
shocking idea. 


To teachers and administrators every- 
where, Prof. Rice concluded: 

In the end, we may have to take a leaf from 
the book of the teachers who are now most 
admired among us and by all tests, more suc- 
cessful, and who are these? They are, of course, 
our athletic coaches, and how do they proceed? 
They proceed by selecting the best, by setting 
up curricula which are not governed by com- 
mittees, by insisting upon a very high level of 
performance and by giving a final examination 
once a week. 


Possibly the most winning remark came 
from the business voices of William Benton 
(senator, diplomat, and publisher of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica) and of Beardsley 
Ruml, who pleaded for—among other things 
—higher salaries for teachers. To quote 
Mr. Ruml: “It seems clear to me that to 
restore the liberal college faculty to its 
relative economic position of fifty years 
ago, our minimum salary objectives for 
professors should be an average of about 
$15,000 a year, with a maximum of about 
$30,000, and with corresponding levels in 
the lower academic ranks.” 


HOW ENGLISH, OR HOW BRITISH, 
is college English? At a certain large state 
university, the spring term enrollments in 
literature courses are roughly 35% in 
American literature and 20% in British, 
with 10% in comparative or “world” litera- 
ture, and the remaining 35% in the intro- 
ductory courses. At another state university, 
on the other hand, with few courses avail- 
able, American literature enrolls only 10%, 
British 40%, and introductory literature 
50%. 
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New Books 


Literary Texts 


TRADITIONAL BRITISH BALLADS, 
ed. Bartlett Jere Whiting (Crofts, 45¢, 
paper). This is an excellent selection of 
forty Child ballads with a brief general in- 
troduction, introductory comments to each 
ballad, short bibliography, and glossary. 
The introduction, written with wit and ur- 
banity, surveys the problems of the nature, 
age, and origin of ballads. But the distinc- 
tion in this edition is to be found in the in- 
troductory comments to each ballad. Here 
the editor not only provides useful informa- 
tion about variant versions and historical 
background, but, with a particular sensi- 
tivity to the restrained, unsentimental in- 
tensity of the ballad experience, probingly 
comments on the dramatic moment of the 
poem and helps the reader to enjoy it. 
BarRNET 

Duke UNIVERSITY 


AN ELIZABETHAN SONG BOOK: 
LUTE SONGS, MADRIGALS, AND 
ROUNDS, ed. Noah Greenberg, W. H. 
Auden, and Chester Kallman (Doubleday, 
Anchor Book, 243 pp., $1.25, paper). When 
an edition is meant for a less expert and 
perhaps less critical audience, the editor 
should not relax standards by making only 
a gesture toward prefatory essay, as Messrs. 
Auden and Kallman appear to have done in 
the first of the two short introductions to 
this welcome music-book. For example, 
when speaking of Breton’s “Faire in a 
morne” the authors have not consulted the 
standard Rollins edition of England’s Heli- 
con, in which all versions but one are col- 


lated, rendering their theory of the text 
mere opinion. More puzzling are some of 
their remarks about matters of literary his- 
tory: “the whole period of the English 
madrigalists and lutanists is no more than 
forty [years, supposedly “between 1588 and 
1632” ?].” Even if Wyatt had not written, 
we would wonder about the other lutanists 
of the court of Henry VIII. Space denies 
extended comment on this indifferent pro- 
logue. Mr. Greenberg’s brief introduction 
to the music seems competent. However, 
when he attributes the secular emphasis in 
Elizabethan songs “to the Reformation and 
in a larger measure to the Italian vogue,” he 
slights the considerable amount of secular 
vocal music in the early Tudor MSS. 
Greenberg wisely calls attention to his dyna- 
mic and tempo additions, his emendations, 
and his inclusion of signatures; we are also 
grateful that modern barring has been done 
by dotted lines so as to emphasize its in- 
sertion. In the collection itself, the madrigal 
is neglected in favor of roundels and ayres, 
perhaps because the collaborators reasoned 
that the simpler types would be more suit- 
able for “the general reader and amateur 
musician”; possibly the same consideration 
accounts for the near absence of the re- 
ligious pieces. “O sweet woods” is given 
as anonymous; the chorus is Sidney’s, of 
course. The collection will contribute help- 
fully to the growing interest in performing 
the old songs. 
Laurence A. CUMMINGS 

Cororapo A & M COLLEGE 


Literary History and Criticism 


THE METAPHORIC TRADITION IN 
MODERN POETRY, Sister M. Bernetta 
Quinn (Rutgers, 1955, 263 pp., $4.50). Sister 
Bernetta’s book is an extended examination 
of the ways in which the poet’s imagination 
allows him to identify himself with an ob- 
ject, place, or belief, and conversely to 


identify object, place, or belief with him- 
self. The poet thereby assuages his sense 
of separateness or apartness. Through his 
use of metaphors—that is, through his 
imaginative perception of the way one ob- 
ject or thing resembles another object or 
thing—he increases his sense of reality, 
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thereby increasing his own sense of being. 
This need seems greater in our time than 
it has in earlier periods: “Perhaps the 
leading reason why we are at present ‘un- 
happy people in a happy world’ is this lack 
of rapport between parts of the uni- 
verse. ...” In each of the poets Sister Ber- 
netta studies—Pound, Stevens, Eliot, Yeats, 
Crane, Williams, and Jarrell—one seems to 
hear it said that man, an aspiring creature, 
wants to possess a sense of his own endur- 
ing significance, but, feeling this to be im- 
possible, he assumes the only god-like role 
open to him, that of imaginative man (or 
poet) remaking the world and giving order 
to its parts as they pass before him, giving 
its forms and meanings that have at least 
transeant significance. Half explicit in Sis- 
ter Bernetta’s book is the idea or state- 
ment that these poets are searching for bap- 
tism and a belief in resurrection. Sister 
Bernetta is a gifted critic and writer (Wal- 
lace Stevens once told me that he greatly 
enjoyed his correspondence with her), and 
it may seem a little churlish to say that the 
excellent book she has written might have 
been even better. What I mean is this: she 
provides excellent analyses of the “meta- 
morphoses” she singles out for attention— 
but no contemporary critic could doubt that 
our poetry is filled with such examples. We 
live in an Alexandrian world, and all that. 
What she appears to be most interested in— 
the ground that religion and poetic myths 
have in common—is referred to almost in 
passing. In writing about the latter, she 
could have done a more speculative and 
philosophical book. 
Witt1am Van O’Connor 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN FOLK 
SONG, Russell Ames (Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 1955, 276 pp., 95¢). The American social 
and literary scene receives illumination 
from an oblique angle in a book which can 
so easily be overlooked that special notice 
may appropriately be taken of it. This is 
Russell Ames’s new volume in The Little 
Music Library. The book, to be precise, is 
in dimension 3% x 5% inches; in brief, 
merely its size might entitle it to the de- 
signation, “vest pocket book.” In fact, it 
consists of condensed and thoughtful com- 
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mentary, with aptly chosen passages in 
verse—some of these complete songs, others, 
illustrative fragments. The main object of 
these words is to give notification of the 
book, not to review it, beyond the general 
comment that it is exceptional alike in pre- 
cision of scholarship, grace of style, serious- 
ness of purpose and urbanity of wit. No 
study in this field thus far summarizes so 
much, Yet the book is not a dull summary 
but the record of its writer’s fresh and 
vital experience with the type of poetry 
closest of all to our social living. It is 
equally a document in historical interpre- 
tation and aesthetic discrimination. The 
fields covered include Spanish and French 
folk songs, colonial songs, the ballads of 
the Revolutionary period, the songs of the 
frontier, dancing and play-party songs, chil- 
dren’s songs, spirituals, trade songs (as 
those of the wagoners, sailors, lumberjacks, 
miners, railroad-men, cowboys), together 
with prison songs, the blues, and ballads of 
political significance. Especially noteworthy 
are understanding pages on the contribu- 
tions of the Negro in America. In breadth 
of outlook, sensitivity of comment, and ju- 
dicial appraisal the work can hardly be 
surpassed. Many song books we have, as 
well as accounts of researches in special 
departments of the folk song. But to date 
this book, excessively modest in its format 
and somewhat off the beaten track in its 
source of publication, is in its vision the 
most comprehensive and penetrating. 
Henry W. WELLS 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE VERBAL ICON, W. K. Wimsatt, 
Jr. (Kentucky, 1955, 299 pp., $4.) The 
Verbal Icon includes sixteen essays from 
Professor Wimsatt’s work between 1941 and 
1952. In one or another they all touch on 
problems of the meaning in poetry, poetry 
(literature) being defined as a form of 
knowledge; and Wimsatt asks such ques- 
tions as, what kind of meaning does litera- 
ture have? How is meaning defined by the 
concepts of metaphor (“The theorist of 
poetry tends more and more today to make 
metaphor the irreducible element of his 
definition of poetry.” [p. 128]) and symbol? 
What is the relation of literary meaning to 
literary value and the relation of both to 
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aesthetic value and to general value and 
disvalue, including systematic morals and 
the Christian religious tradition? Perhaps 
the most interesting are a group of five that 
explore the real complexities of various 
text-book slogans or notions that are cur- 
rent in freshman composition and litera- 
ture classes, like “elegant variation” or 
“rhyme emphasizes meaning;” the purpose 
being “in general to demonstrate that style 
is a level of meaning.” Eight of the essays 
were first read before societies or clubs, in 
both cases learned; all have had previous 
publication. And it is not easy, I find, to 
describe the effect of re-reading those done 
(can it really have been so long ago as 
1946 and 1949?) with Monroe Beardsley 
on the intentional and affective “fallacies.” 

Wimsatt practices what he and others of 
the Yale critics, or critics at Yale, call 
“cognitive criticism” (22): “the critic 
is... a teacher or explicator of meanings” 


(34). A poem is a “linguistic fact” (date 
1946; p. 10), “a body of cognitive and ana- : 


” 6 


lyzable meaning,” “a body of meaning,” 
“the total and many-dimensional meaning 
which modern criticism rightly discerns as 
the poetic object” (1948; 86, 87, 93), “a 
wholeness of meaning established through 
internally differentiated form” (1951; 236), 
“a verbal discourse,” or “an organization of 
meaning in words” (1953; 50, 51). 

Poems are not physical artifacts, as, he 
suggests, the Chicago critics consider them, 
but verbal acts (1953; 57 and xvii). But in 
1947 he was asking to be allowed the meta- 
phor of artifact for the work of literature, 
which is only a verbal object (77); surely 
this is all that either Aristotle or the Chi- 
cago people have wanted, and had not 
metaphor in 1947 the power to convey 
truths beyond the reach of logical discourse 
that it had in 1950? Again in 1947 he said, 
“In each poem there is something (an in- 
dividual intuition—or a concept) which can 
never be expressed in other terms” (83). So 
a poem was not only an object but, by the 
suppressed metaphor of “in,” an object that 
contained something else—a theme perhaps. 
In 1948 the position was rather like one 
of Mrs. Langer’s: “Poetry does not think, 
but presents the feelings connected with 
thinking or thoughts as the grounds of 
feeling” (94). In 1949 this was shifted 
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somewhat to take in the objective correla- 
tive: in certain mid-eighteenth century 
poets, “one may lament an absence of poetic 
quality—that is, of a poetic structure ade- 
quate to embody or objectify the new feel- 
ing” (105). 

I am not pointing to inconsistency; I 
just got fascinated when I realized that 
Wimsatt, like all of us, must once have 
looked on poetry in the old simple Greek 
way as an art, like cookery or carpentry, 
and on poems as things made, like loaves 
of bread or chairs. Curiously, in “The In- 
tentional Fallacy” (1946), it is said, “Judg- 
ing a poem is like judging a pudding or a 
machine.” In 1948 (n.8, p. 284) Wimsatt 
used the author to explain the difference he 
noticed between Dryden’s and Shakespeare’s 
Octavias: “Though I might use the privilege 
of a poet, to introduce her [Octavia] into 
Alexandria, yet I had not enough con- 
sidered, that the compassion she moved to 
herself and children was destructive to that 
which I reserved for Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” And this is not only an “intention,” 
but also, it seems to me, a reference to the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the peculiar power 
of a tragedy, on which he based his other 
doctrine of the proper pleasure. 

Wattace W. Dovuctas 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


CRITICISM IN AMERICA, John Paul 
Pritchard (Oklahoma, 1956, 316 pp., $5). 
In a compact volume, attractively designed 
both physically and intellectually, Professor 
Pritchard (Oklahoma) presents the ac- 
cepted developmental movements of Ameri- 
can criticism and illustrates his presentation 
with accurate and often fresh accounts of 
just what the critics had to say. Unfor- 
tunately blank or weak on earlier times, his 
book really begins in its third chapter with 
extended treatments of Emerson and his 
circle and proceeds, alternating Poe with 
“Minor Critical Figures” (Summarized by 
Schoals) and Whitman with “The Brah- 
mins,” in conventional patterns to a fresh 
reading of “The Realists” in Ch. 8. The 
last third of the book contains a necessarily 
compact but sensible survey of modern 
movements. If the chapter on “The New 
Humanists and Their Opponents” slights the 
dialectical passion of their era, the account 
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of “The New Criticism” does better justice 
to the fever as well as the substance of that 
so recent epoch of literary raid and foray. 
The whole comes to a neat close with “Re- 
cent Practicing Critics” and excellent “Bib- 
liographical Notes.” The limitations of 
Pritchard’s book are those of a point of 
view perhaps unavoidably both too narrow 
and too external. He does not essay the 
why of his critics’ thought, makes no effort 
to get inside to the ideas, ambitions, con- 
victions, and experiences which governed 


ENGLISH 


their judgments. He ignores the essential 
drama of the reciprocity between creative 
achievement in literature and literary theory 
as expressed in criticism. And his picturc 
never helps us understand criticism by see- 
ing it against the background of the grand 
rise and fall of the major movements of 
American literary history as a whole. 
Nevertheless this is a volume worth any- 
one’s buying for his library. 
Epwin H. Capy 

SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Literary Biography 


DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA: AN 
INTIMATE JOURNAL, John M. Brinnin 
(Little, Brown, 1955, 303 pp., $4). An ac- 
count of four tempestuous trips to the U. S. 
made by a great poet and compulsive 
drinker, together with two somewhat calmer 
trips to Thomas’s home made by a good poet 
and a sympathetic friend—all set down by 
the latter, John Brinnin (University of Con- 
necticut). In lucid prose, Brinnin carefully 
reconstructs some of the events, the at- 
mospheres, and the effects of Thomas’s 
wretched last years and death. Some readers 
will periodically and finally ask “Why?’; 
others will be grateful to Brinnin for get- 
ting the record straight. 


MR. FRANKLIN: A SELECTION FROM 
HIS PERSONAL LETTERS, ed. Leonard 
W. Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. (Yale 
and Oxford, 1956, 61 pp., $3.75). Twenty- 
seven letters, many of them unfamiliar to 
the general reader and a few unpublished 
previously, showing the remarkable intelli- 
gence and humanity of the very type of the 
Enlightenment in America. Issued on the 
250th anniversary of Franklin’s birth, this 
beautifully printed, illustrated, and bound 
book is a kind of signal that the editing of 
Franklin papers, under the Yale and Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, is proceeding 
happily. 


Composition and Communication 


A BRIEF GUIDE TO WRITING TERM 
PAPERS, Leland Miles and Frank Baker 
(Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 34 
pp., $.75 paper). A bit like The Man upon 
the Stair, the term paper is something that 
most teachers of Freshman Composition 
wish would go away (and that some, to 
leave as little as possible to chance, have 
indeed dispatched). Not so Professors Miles 
and Baker (of Hanover College), whose 
subtitle, “the only guidebook written in the 
language of the student,” is a foretaste of 
the tone and attitude of their booklet’s con- 
tents. Any handbook contains many of the 
items in A Brief Guide, but not the charm 
of its Mark Hopkins relationship to the stu- 
dent, its word of comfort to the plodding 
beasts in Freshman Comp. Heaven knows, 
it’s time for one. 


Epwarp STONE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


THE PROCESS OF CREATIVE WRIT- 
ING, Pearl Hogrefe (Harper’s, $4.50). 
Books on writing by critics or novelists tend 
to look at writing as an art and to investi- 
gate finished works for laws or principles 
which can be deduced from them. Pearl 
Hogrefe’s The Process of Creative Writing 
is a teacher’s book and treats writing as an 
activity, an activity, moreover, in which 
anyone can engage. To the student who 
asks, “What experiences have I to tell,” 
Miss Hogrefe would not be tempted to 
answer, as was the author of another book 
on writing, that “his trouble was not that 
for him experience did not exist (which is 
nonsense) but that he himself did not exist.” 
Miss Hogrefe assumes that all students 
exist and skillfully has them ask questions 
which will prove the fact and indicate the 
scope of their existence. It is perhaps ques- 
tionable that her method of discussing the 
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problems, assigning the exercises, suggest- 
ing the checks and aids will make a writer 
of every student, but unquestionably she 
can open his eyes to the possibility of shap- 
ing his own experience into narrative form. 

RICHARD SCOWCROFT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


WRITING FOR COLLEGE, Laurence 
Barrett (American Book Company, 1956, 
545 pp., $3.50). This handbook urges the 
student to see the power and freedom 
which he can reach through language dis- 
cipline. Creativity—not mere impeccability 
—is its keynote. It advances by common- 
sense steps: (1) a basic perspective of lan- 
guage and grammar (moderately liberal) ; 
(2) avoiding pitfalls; (3) building sen- 
tences and paragraphs; (4) writing the 
whole composition. A division on the re- 
search paper, a glossary of usage, and sug- 
gested theme assignments close the volume. 
Its major limitation is an interdependence 
of discussion which may hinder teachers 
who prefer to hop-and-skip. Terms are 
sometimes presented vacuously (“A pre- 
position symbolizes the relationship between 
a thing-concept and some other concept in 
the sentence”), only to be sharpened later 
on. An occasional implication may be de- 
bated: e.g., that summaries are dispensable, 
that power of expression is correlated to 
length of expression. Except in passing, the 
book does not treat logic or the psychology 
of argument. Teachers who accept these 
possible inconveniences will thank Professor 
Barrett (Kalamazoo) for real stimulus else- 
where. He demonstrates the positive op- 
portunities in revision and in paragraph 
structure. He renders punctuation amenable, 
even attractive, by dividing it into qualify- 
ing punctuation, which directly changes 
meaning, and punctuation which affects con- 
nection and emphasis. Many helpful analy- 
sis-devices appear throughout. 
Ricwarp M. EastMAN 

NortH CENTRAL COLLEGE 


JOHNSON’S LONDON: SELECTED 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR FRESH- 
MAN RESEARCH PAPERS, ed. Roland 
Bartel (Heath, 1956, 118 pp., $1.20 paper). 
Here is a collection of fourteen extracts 
from contemporary accounts of London in 
the middle and later eighteenth century. 


The expressed purpose of this kind of book 
is to make the student organize and dif- 
ferentiate the material; he becomes, in 
effect, a tyro social historian, but for the 
process to work, the editor must do a good 
deal of careful and judicious groundwork 
in setting up the project. Mr. Bartel, of the 
University of Oregon, has done a shrewd 
job of selection and arrangement, being 
careful to choose material which, besides 
being interesting, overlaps enough so that 
there are various points of view on the same 
subjects. Thus, the student can compare 
four or five opinions of Garrick’s acting 
skill, the treatment of servants, the prepara- 
tion and eating of food, places and kinds of 
amusement, and so on. There is an intro- 
duction with valuable procedural hints, and 
an appendix on “the use of the library.” 
The format is handsome, the typography 
clear and accurate, with the exception of 
one misprint, in a footnote, of almost 
cryptographic complexity. It will be inter- 
esting to see what the effect of this book, in 
a way not explicitly avowed by the title, will 
be. For if the student can grasp imagina- 
tively—even while he is transcribing on in- 
dex cards information about the boiling of 
vegetables—the great “truth” expressed 
by Dr. Johnson, that there was in eigh- 
teenth-century London “all that life can 
afford”—then any instructor whose work 
touches eighteenth-century studies will owe 
Mr. Bartel a debt of gratitude. 
Cartes WEIS 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EFFICIENT READING, Alternate Edi- 
tion, James I. Brown (Heath, 302 pp., $2.75, 
paper). Following the same plan as the first 
edition, this reading manual offers 66 new 
selections of 1000 to 4500 words, indexed 
from easy to very difficult on the Flesch 
scale and arranged according to their con- 
tent in sections on the background of the 
communication process, reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, words, and “what to 
communicate.” Each selection has “recep- 
tive” and “reflective” comphensive check 
questions as well as vocabulary exercises; 
and exercises for each reading provide pro- 
vocative drills in paragraphing, outlining, 
organization, mechanics, observation, 
sharpening expression, slanting, vocabulary 
building, etc. A pacing aid sheet, a progress 
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record form and a conversion table are pro- 
vided. Sam S. BAsKeTt 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


THOUGHT AND EXPERIENCE IN 
PROSE, 2nd ed., Craig R. Thompson and 
John Hicks (Oxford, 622 pp. $4). For 
undergraduate intellectual anemia, Profes- 
sors Thompson of Lawrence and Hicks of 
Stetson prescribe meat and exercise. Fifty- 
three selections exemplify prose from polite 
essay (Lamb) to angry fiction (Butler) to 
varieties of inquiry (Rachel Carson, Hume, 
Carl Becker). Each bears a terse introduc- 
tion and leading though not insulting, ques- 
tions; many form subject-clusters. Good 
pieces, like Foerster’s, have been omitted 
from this edition, but the revision has been 
toward utility, not compromise. We have 
become by default teachers of Ideas in Gen- 
eral. Texts like this may prevent us from 
becoming teachers of claptrap, perhaps help 
us become teachers of English. 
SHELDON P, ZITNER 

Hampton INSTITUTE 


WRITING USEFUL REPORTS, Robert 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


E. Tuttle and C. A. Brown (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 635 pp., $4.50). There can be 
no doubt that our age is a writing age. That 
graceless but currently magical word com- 
munication embraces the whole enormous 
flow of writing. Some small part of it can 
be called literature; much of the rest can 
be labeled reports. This book in its ap- 
proach, style, and format demonstrates the 
fundamental precepts of report writing: 
conveying information and saving the 
reader’s time. As teachers at General 
Motors Institute, the authors have the first- 
hand knowledge and contacts which make 
this book eminently practical. Its special 
merit is that over half of the text is given 
to examples of actual reports. A drearier 
collection of subjects could hardly be found, 
e.g., “Standard Data for Non-Standard 
Elements of Major Cut and Sew Founda- 
tion Assemblies,” but who is to deny that 
such subjects get the work of the world 
done? Within the limits of practical report 
writing, and it makes no claims beyond, this 
book admirably serves. 
KennetHa E. Este 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Drama 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT, 
Eugene O’Neill (Yale, 176 pp., $3.75). 
Journey is O’Neill’s strongest and most re- 
vealing play. The long day is a day in Au- 
gust, 1912, when the author was 23; the 
characters closely resemble his father, his 
mother, his older brother, and himself. On 
this day the Tyrones learn that the younger 
son, Edmund, has tuberculosis; the mother, 
just cured of morphine addiction, reverts to 
the habit; as the day draws to midnight and 
the play moves into its fifth hour the Ty- 
rones face the fact that they are doomed. 
As this summary suggests, the play has no 
real plot. It comes to no conclusion except 
that “there is no end to it.” It stirs only one 
emotion: pity. Yet except for the ending it 


is brilliantly constructed and on the stage 
holds and heightens attention throughout. 
O’Neill demonstrates more mastery here 
without gimmicks than he ever did with 
them. The reason clearly is that in this play 
he finally succeeded in facing the dead who 
had haunted his plays from the beginning. 
The struggle to come to terms with his par- 
ents, most obviously his father, most deeply 
his mother, marks all his work, to the point 
where one is tempted to say that he never 
wrote about anything else. Journey is the 
clue for the retinterpretation of O’Neill’s 
plays and the standard by which to judge 
their excellence. 
STEPHEN E, WHICHER 

STocKHOLM, SWEDEN 


General 


JAZZ: ITS EVOLUTION AND ES- 
SENCE, André Hodeir, trans. David 
Noakes (Grove, 1956, 295 pp., $3.50). Jazz 


writers like Wilder Hobson are calling this 


historical and analytical essay “by far the 
finest work on jazz. .. .” Indeed, one may 
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feel that this French musicologist, who 
loves jazz but who does not overrate it in 
comparison with “classical” music, has 
brought a new authority and dignity to jazz 
criticism by virtue of his detailed explica- 
tions of works on the one hand (aided by 
figures scored from records) and his 
guarded generalizations on the other. Even 
if the reader at first thinks that to devote 
separate chapters to Dickie Wells and Miles 
Davis and none to any Dixieland heroes 
represents historical imbalance, he may be 
finally persuaded by Hodeir’s thesis, which 
depends on four points: (1) that jazz de- 
rives as much from European as from 
African music; (2) that the Classical 
Period of jazz is not the New Orleans, Chi- 


cago, or New York time (these are “Primi- 
tive,” “Old-Time,” and “Pre-Classical”) but 
the swing period of 1935-45; (3) that 
Charlie Parker is the great figure of Post- 
Classical Jazz; and (4) that the “infra- 
structure” of Classical and Modern swing— 
the beat—depends on a tempo “from about 
54 quarter notes a minute to about 360,” 
with about 168 as the happy medium. There 
is something awfully purist about Hodeir— 
apparently he has got all his opinions from 
records rather than performances—but he 
represents the critic of the future all the 
more thereby, and any appreciation of “the 
only American art-form” must reckon with 
him. 


Jamesiana 


HENRY JAMES, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
ed. Frederick W. Dupee (Criterion, 622 
pp., $7.50). Admirers of Henry James and 
students of literature owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Criterion Books for reprinting his 
three memoirs, A Small Boy and Others, 
Notes of a Son and Brother, and The 
Middle Years, compiled in one volume under 
a general title. A sensitive introduction by 
Frederick W. Dupee of Columbia places 
these works in their proper perspective, not 
only as important products of James’s ma- 
turity but as eloquent examples of the art 
of introspective autobiography. The first 
book was contemplated as an edition of the 
letters of William James with a memoir. 
Once begun, however, the original project 
became transformed, under the spell of 
memory and his feeling for the subject, 
into a complex recreation of Henry Jame’s 
own childhood and youth. This volume, 
which appeared in 1913, became so ex- 
panded that James was forced to start a 
second, published in 1914, devoted mainly 
to an account of the family from its re- 
turn to America in 1860 until 1870, the 
year of Henry’s journey back to Europe 
as an adult. The third volume was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of war and never 
completed, though edited by Percy Lub- 
bock and published as a fragment in 1917, 
the year after James’s death. One finds, 
brilliantly presented in A Small Boy, the 
world of the remarkable James family, 


and one gets impressions of a comfortable 
and gracious life in Albany, New York 
City, and Europe, where the children of 
the original and permissive Henry James 
Senior studied at many academies or with 
various tutors as the family moved rest- 
lessly from place to place, often surrounded 
by the numerous orphaned children of dy- 
ing relatives. (To the youthful Henry 
James, to be orphaned seemed the essence 
of romance and distinctiveness.) Here also 
one finds James’s account of his nightmare 
of flight and pursuit in the Galerie d’Apol- 
lon which Leon Edel has so imaginatively 
interpreted in his biography. What James 
calls “the tenacity of my impression” en- 
abled him to recall over fifty years later 
his early feeling for the theatre, the feel 
and smell of English books, his first sense 
of Europe. One traces with excitement in 
Notes of a Son and Brother James’s realiza- 
tion of his powers and the beginnings of 
his sense of dedication to the art of fiction. 
Particularly moving in this volume are his 
glimpses of William and the elder Henry 
James, and of the young and tragic Minny 
Temple who figures throughout as a sig- 
nificant influence. Finally, there stands, for 
the reader to discover, the meaning, as 
James grew older, of Newport and his 
strange accident there, of Boston and his 
attempts to come to terms with the Brah- 
mins, of Cambridge and his brief attendance 
at Harvard Law School, of the excitement 
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and tragedy of the Civil War. As a meas- 
ure of James’s departure from his original 
intention, the last volume is concerned with 
his long trips to Europe and his meetings 
with George Eliot, Tennyson, and other 
members of the intellectual and _ social 
worlds of England and the Continent in 
which he was to feel so at home. The Auto- 
biography is written in a style admittedly 
difficult and at times painfully obscure, but 
it is colored by the brilliance of his power 
of observation, his sensitivity, and, what is 
not at all surprising, his sparkling wit. 
Harry FINESTONE 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


HENRY JAMES, F. W. Dupee (Double- 
day Anchor, 1956, 265 pp., 95¢, paper). 
“First published in 1951 in the American 
Men of Letters Series ..., this volume has 
been revised, expanded and partly re- 
written... ,” leaving the student-reader to 
say that Dupee (Columbia) has furnished 
us with the handiest book on James’s life 
and works in print. The view of James is 
always judicious and yet appreciative, and 
the facts are always unobtrusively there. 
A superb addition to anyone’s library. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, Henry 


James, ed. Leon Edel (Houghton Mifflin, 
488 pp., 80¢, paper). James’s early master- 
work (reprinted, however, from the N.Y. 
Edition), with a fifteen-page introduction 
by the master’s master, Prof. Edel of 
N.Y.U., chiefly biographical but containing 
the provocative point for classroom discus- 
sion that Isabel has been betrayed not only 
by others but “by her own inner nature.” 


THE SELECTED LETTERS OF HENRY 
JAMES, ed. Leon Edel (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1955, 235 pp., $4). A most 
satisfying choice out of the 8000 extant 
James letters by the man possibly most 
competent to choose, one half of them not 
printed before. There are delightful chatty 
letters, keen business letters, brilliantly 
destructive letters full of the “mere twaddle 
of graciousness,” and some comments by 
the author on his work; Prof. Edel has 
been at pains to represent the various 
James. The parody (written at seventeen) 
of the Romantic novel, the comments to and 
about Howells, the analysis of the unre- 
vised Daisy Miller, the suggestions as to 
which five James novels to read, and the 
disposition of Misses Jewett and Paget— 
these are the Master’s strokes that merely 
signal so many more in the other pages. 


Bibliography and Reference 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS: 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN LITERATURE (First Supple- 
ment), ed. Stanley J. Kunitz (Wilson, 1955, 
1123 pp., $8). 2550 biographies, many of 
them autobiographies, of writers from every 
country, to supplement the much-used 1942 


“foundation volume.” This supplement con- 
tains sketches of reference material on 700 
new writers, as well as additions bringing 
the original work on the older writers up 
to date. Fascinating reading as well as 
helpful reference. 


Note: The department, “Ringing the Changes,” which appears in the April issue, welcomes in- 


formation about changes in the personal status of any college English teacher. Send a postcard 
to CoLtece ENGLIsH, 530 Cabell Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Reading Takes a Whole Man, 28 

Dare or dares, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 52 

Davies, RutH, Supervising “Outside” Reading 
(R), 483 

Davis, Harotp E., JoHNson, and Emer- 
son, Everett H., Intention and Achievement 
in All for Love, 84 

Department Head (verse), Richard Armour, 
450 

Discrimination of Literary Sources, The: 
Stallman’s Muddles, F. W. Bateson, 131 

Distortion in The Caine Mutiny, James R. 
Browne, 216 

Double Possessive, The, Margaret M. Bryant 
(F), 178 

Doups, Epitu B., Classification (verse), 313 
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EastMAN, RicHarp M., Idea and Method in a 
Scene by Dostoevsky, 143 

Este, KENNETH E., The Freshman Composi- 
tion Course Should Teach Writing (R), 475 

Eduardo De Filippo: A Brief Report from 
Thornton Wilder, 164 
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Elegy for a Pedant Noticeably Dead (verse), 
Sheldon P. Zitner, 401 

Exuiott, Grorce P., Romantic Poets (verse), 
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Emerson, Everett H., Davis, Harorp E,, 
Jounson, Ira, Intention and Achievement 
in All for Love, 84 

English and the Liberal Arts Tradition, Donald 
J. Lloyd, 100 

English Major as a Business Man, The, James 
P. McCormick (R), 486 

Erskine Caldwell: A Note for the Negative, Carl 
Bode (R), 357 

European Tours (C), 111 

Evans, Rosert O., Further Remarks on Teach- 
ing Poetry (R), 311 

Experiment in Freshman English at West Point, 
A, Robert P. Ashley, 37 


FarrsANks, Henry J., Hawthorne amid the 
Alien Corn, 263 

Sicnt, Keeping Students Reading (R), 
310 

Farther or further, Lorena A. Kemp (F), 53 

Faulkner’s Old Man in the Classroom, Rich- 
ard J. Stonesifer, 254 

FernsteIn, Georce W., The Strange Invention 
at Yahoo Polytechnic (R), 355 

Fiction of the Second World War, John T. 
Frederick, 197 

Fielding’s Digressions in Joseph Andrews, I. B. 
Cauthen, Jr., 379 

Fress, Epwarp, A Golden Mean (R), 107 

Folktale, The (verse), Elizabeth Sale Cox, 348 

Forp, Nick Aaron, The Humanities Course at 
Morgan State College (R), 173 

Form of The Canterbury Tales, The: Respice 
Fines, Paul G. Ruggiers, 439 

For My Students and For Joyce Kilmer 
(verse), Arthur Kriesman, 43 

FREDERICK, JoHN T., Fiction of the Second 
World War, 197 

Frencu, Davin P., A Class in Definition (R), 
405 


Freshman Composition Course Should Teach 
Writing, The, Kenneth E. Eble (R), 475 
Freshman Course Needs a Current of Ideas, 
The, Randall Stewart, 16 

From Abstract to Concrete in Adam Bede, 
William M. Jones, 88 

From the First Vice-President, Helen K. Mac- 
kintosh (C), 408 

Frost on Analytical Criticism, Reginald L. 
Cook, 434 

Frost, WiLttaM, Shakespeare His Own Gran- 
paw, 219 

Further Remarks on Teaching Poetry, Robert 
O. Evans (R), 311 

Fuson, Ben W., How to Achieve Maximum 
Participation in Class Discussion (R), 108 
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Garey, Doris B., Letter to the Editor: Hamlet 
to Ophelia, 117 

Garrett, Georce, Swift (verse), 218 

Gates, Georce G., Let’s Teach Grammar Too! 
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Gricer, Don, Tin Tongues (verse), 55 

Getst, Ropert J., Parenthetical plus and and 
(F), 115 

GERBER, JOHN C., The Greater Struggle Neces- 
sary, 247 

Ghost-Lady of Alfoxden, The, Leland Miles, 
461 

Grsson, WALKER, Teachers (verse), 469, What 
the Writer Teaches, 298 

Gogol’s Dead Souls: The Degrees of Reality, 
Winston Weathers, 159 

GornG, WILLIAM, Boswell: A Rejoinder (verse), 
135 

Golden Mean, A, Edward Fiess (R), 107 

Gorpon, Ratpu, Polarity (verse), 271 

Gosg, B., Jr., Reality to Romance: A 
Study of Ford’s Parade’s End, 445 

Greater Struggle Necessary, The, John C. 
Gerber, 247 

Graves, J. E., Training English Teachers (R), 
485 


GREENWAY, JoHN, A Guide through James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, 67 

Guide through James Joyce’s Ulysses, A, John 
Greenway, 67 

Gurxo, Leo, The Old Man and the Sea, 11 

Guta, Hans P., Objectives of the Composi- 
tion Course: A Sermon for Administrators 
(R), 474 


Harris, Brice, College Section Committees 
(C), 112 

Haven, Rosert F., The Second Secret in The 
Scarlet Letter, 269 

Hawthorne amid the Alien Corn, Henry G. 
Fairbanks, 263 

Hawthorne and Faulkner, Randall Stewart, 
258 

Hazarp, Patrick, Mass Culture: Yes, But the 
Question is How? (R), 234 

Hetney, Dona.p, Vittorini, the Opera, and the 
Fifth Dimension, 451 

HEMPHILL, GeorGEe, Accent, Stress, and Em- 
phasis, 337 

Henry James and “The Personal Equation,” 
Harold T. McCarthy, 272 

Herman Wouk, Frederic I. Carpenter, 211 

Honic, Epwin, Jawing of Genesis (verse), 460 

Hook, Frank S., Letter to the Editor, 365 

How to Achieve Maximum Participation in 
Class Discussion, Ben W. Fuson (R), 108 

How to Know Maisie, Adele Brebner, 283 

How to Teach Students to Read a Poem, 
Darrel Abel, 90 

Hugues, Joun P., The Rise of “Greatest of 
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Humanities Course at Morgan State College, 
The, Nick Aaron Ford (R), 173 

Huntinc, Constance, Ars et Grammatica 
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Idea and Method in a Scene by Dostoevsky, 
Richard M. Eastman, 143 

Ideaform Composition Paper (C), 46 

If or whether, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 113 

Improving Certification Requirements, Donald 
R. Tuttle (R), 353 

Insist on Discussion, A. M. Tibbetts (R), 106 

Intention and Achievement in All for Love, 
Everett H. Emerson, Harold E. Davis, Ira 
Johnson, 84 

It Is I and the Like, Kemp Malone (F), 114 

= Sumner, Linguistics in the Classroom, 
16. 


Jacozs, Witttis D., The Moderate Poetical 
Success of Stephen Spender, 374 
James Fenimore Cooper and American De- 
mocracy, George J. Becker, 325 
—— Rhetoric of “Quotes,” George Knox, 
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Jawing of Genesis (verse), Edwin Honig, 460 

Jerrrey, Lioyp N., Browning as Psychologist: 
Three Notes, 345 

John Crowe Ransom and Lycidas: A Reap- 
praisal, Martin C. Battestin, 223 

JoHNsoNn, IRA, Emerson, Everett H., and 
Davis, Harotp E., Intention and Achieve- 
ment in All for Love, 84 

JounstTon, Burke, Boswell (verse), 39 

Jones, Wittt1am M., From Abstract to Con- 
crete in Adam Bede, 88 

Joyce’s “Clay”: an Interpretation, William T. 
Noon, S.J., 93 


Keeping Students Reading, Signi Falk (R), 
310 

Kemp, Lorena A., Farther or Further (F), 
53 

Kind of, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 178 

K.oucek, JERoME W., Letter to the Editor, 412 

Knox, Gerorce, James’s Rhetoric of “Quotes,” 
293 

K6xeritz, Letter to the Editor, 412 

KrigsMAN, ARTHUR, For My Students and 
for Joyce Kilmer (verse), 43 


Lamperts, J. J., Spelling by Folk Etymology 
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is a Great World Novel, 1 

Lecture for Background Only, Sterg O’Dell 
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Letter to a Contributor: And You, Mr. Bate- 
son, Call Me Muddled! R. W. Stallman, 180 

Letters to the Editor, 54, 117, 240, 365, 412, 
491 

Let’s Us, Arward Starbuck (F), 114 

Let’s Us, John Van Krimpen (F), 241 

Levy, Leo B., The Turn of the Screw as Re- 
taliation, 286 

Lier, Leonarp, The “D” Student in Composi- 
tion (R), 477 

Linguistics in the Classroom, Sumner Ives, 165 

Lioyp, Donatp J., English and the Liberal Arts 
Tradition, 100 

Lovett, Francis W., Jr., Letter to the Editor, 
492 


McCartuy, Harotp T., Henry James and “The 
Personal Equation,” 272 ; 

McCormick, James P., The English Major 
as a Business Man (R), 486 

McIntyre, Crara F., Mrs. Thirkell’s Barset- 
shire, 398 

MacIntosH, HEten K., From the First Vice- 
President (C), 409 

Marin, W., Bearings for Readership, 
301 

Matoneg, Kemp, Jt Is I and the Like (F), 
114 

Mass Culture: A Most Emphatic Yes, E. R. 
Purpus (R), 233, The Development of Taste 
in Movies, Howard A. Burton (R), 235, Yes, 
But the Question is How? Patrick D. Haz- 
ard (R), 234, Yes—Cooperatively, David 
Boroff (R), 235 

Measuring Comprehension in Reading, Louis R. 
Ward (R), 481 

Mires, LeLanp, The Ghost-Lady of Alfoxden, 
461 

Moderate Poetical Success of Stephen Spender, 
The, Willis D. Jacobs, 374 

Modern Critic, The: British, American, and 
Canadian, J. M. Stedmond, 427 

More News of the 1955 Convention (C), 410 

Mrs. Thirkell’s Barsetshire, Clara F. McIntyre, 
398 


NCTE Election Notices for 1957 (C), 490 

-? Books, 58, 121, 183, 242, 318, 368, 420, 
49 

=. Emily Dickinson, The, Henry W. Wells, 
18. 

New Faulkner, The, Warren Beck, 183 

News and Ideas, 56, 119, 181, 316, 367, 416, 493 

New, Probable Source for “Kubla Khan,” A, 
Garland H. Cannon, 136 

New York Convention, The (C), 44 

Nicuots, Cartes H., “There’s No Discharge 
in This War!” (R), 479 

1955 Convention, The (C), 314 

None in plural, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 313 
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Noon, Witttam T., S.J., Joyce’s “Clay”: an 
Interpretation, 93 
Not . . . but, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 414 


Objectives of the Composition Course: A Ser- 
mon for Administrators, Hans P. Guth (R), 
474 

O’Connor, WILLIAM VAN, Why Huckleberry 
Finn Is Not the Great American Novel, 6, 
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(R), 105 

Old Man and the Sea, The, Leo Gurko, 11 

On Lost Libraries (verse), John F. Adams, 
413 

On Oversimplifying Antony, David S. Berke- 
ley, 96 

On Shakespeare’s Sonnet 116 (verse), Foster 
Provost, 366 

Open Letter to Members of NCTE and Sub- 
scribers to CE, An (C), 490 

Ore, Harotp, The Classics and the Classroom, 
174 

Ostrorr, ANTHONY, Professorial (verse), 415 


Parenthetical plus and and, Robert J. Geist 
(F), 115 

Part of speech of rather, Margaret M. Bryant 
(F), 313 

Persimmon Tree, The (verse), Peter Viereck, 
433 

Polarity (verse), Ralph Gordon, 271 

Practical Thoreau, The, Louis B. Salomon, 229 

President and the Professor, The (verse), 
N. B. Allen, 455 

President Reports, The, Luella B. Cook (C), 
363 

Professorial (verse), Anthony Ostroff, 415 

Proposed Amendments to the NCTE Constitu- 
tion (C), 45 

Provost, Foster, On Shakespeare’s Sonnet 116 
(verse), 366 

Purpus, E. R., Mass Culture: A Most Em- 
phatic Yes (R), 233 


Rarely ever, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 415 

Rationale for a “Lay-Off’ List, A, William D. 
Baker, 33 

Reading Takes a Whole Man, Robert Daniel 
and Monroe C. Beardsley, 28 

Reality to Romance: A Study of Ford’s Pa- 
rade’s End, Elliott B. Gost, Jr., 445 

Ringing the Changes, 419 

Rise of “Greatest of Any,” The, John P. 
Hughes (F), 360 

Romantic Poets (verse), George P. Elliott, 118 

Rosetiep, RayMonpD, Shelley Seminar (verse), 
382 


Ruecters, Paut G., The Form of The Canter- 
bury Tales: Respice Fines 

RunpeN, JoHn P., The Workshop Method in 
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Satomon, Louis B., The Practical Thoreau, 
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Scholar’s Net, The: Literary Sources, R. W. 
Stallman, 20 

Second Look at From Here to Eternity, A, 
Richard P. Adams, 205 

Second Secret in The Scarlet Letter, The, 
Robert F. Haugh, 269 

Sentence modifiers, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 
53 

Shakespeare His Own Granpaw, William Frost, 
219 

Shelley Seminar (verse), Raymond Roseliep, 
382 


SreceL, Paut N., Willy Loman and King 
Lear, 341 

Sit and set, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 312 

So... as, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 313 

Spelling by Folk Etymology, J. J. Lamberts 
(F), 488 

Spelling Errors (C), 46 

3pmLKA, Mark, Star-Equilibrium in Women in 
Love, 79 

STALLMAN, R. W., The Scholar’s Net: Liter- 
ary Sources, 20, Letter to a Contributor: And 
You, Mr. Bateson, Call Me Muddled!, 180 

STANTON, Ropert, The Student and the “Hid- 
den Meaning”: A List of Criteria (R), 478 

STarBucK, ARwARD, Let’s Us (F), 114 

Star-Equilibrium in Women in Love, Mark 
Spilka, 79 

Stepmonp, J. M., The Modern Critic: British, 
American, and Canadian, 427 

Strange Invention at Yahoo Polytechnic, The, 
George W. Feinstein (R), 355 

Stein, WILLIAM ByssHE, The Ambassadors: 
The Crucifixion of Sensibility, 289 

en Martin, Jr. Letter to the Editor, 


Srean, Mitton R., The Whale and the Min- 
now: Moby Dick and the Movies, 470 

Stewart, RANDALL, The Freshman Course 
Needs a Current of Ideas, 16, Hawthorne 
and Faulkner, 258 

Sronesirer, RicHArD J., Faulkner’s Old Man 
in the Classroom, 254 

Stroup, THeopore A., Chaucer’s “Shipman’s 
Tale” in Modern Dress (R), 109 

Student and the “Hidden Meaning,” The: A 
List of Criteria, Robert Stanton (R), 478 

Supervising “Outside” Reading, Ruth Davies 
(R), 483 

Sure as adverb, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 312 

Swanserc, Roy M., Letter to the Editor, 412 

Swift (verse), George Garrett, 218 


TAGLIABUE, JoHN, After Reading a Poem by 
John Donne (verse), 359 

Teaching the Documented Paper, Elizabeth V. 
Wright (R), 238 

Teachers (verse), Walker Gibson, 469 


Television Drama, 1955 Award for (C), 44 

“Theocracy” in Education, A, Vern Wagner 
(R), 349 

“There’s No Discharge in This War!”, Charles 
H. Nichols (R), 479 

Three Motives of Raskolnikov, The: A Rein- 
terpretation of Crime and Punishment, 
Maurice Beebe, 151 

Trssetts, A. M., Insist on Discussion (R), 106 

Tin Tongues (verse), Don Geiger, 55 

To be graduated from, Margaret M. Bryant 
(F), 415 

“Tom Fool at Jamaica” by Marianne Moore: 
Meaning and Structure, Marie Borroff, 466 

Training English Teachers, J. E. Graves (R), 
485 

Trollope as Social Anthropologist, William 
Coyle, 392 

Try and come, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 178 

Turn of the Screw as Retaliation, The, Leo B. 
Levy, 286 

Tutte, Donato R., Improving Certification 
Requirements (R), 353 

= as adjective, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 


Type-compounds, Donald A. Bird, 179 
Uses of it, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 414 


Van Krimpen, Joun, Let’s Us (F), 241 

Verb Plurals, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 361 

Very or very much, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 
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Viereck, Peter, The Persimmon Tree (verse), 
433 

Vittorini, the Opera, and the Fifth Dimension, 
Donald Heiney, 451 


Wacner, VERN, A “Theocracy” in Education 
(R), 349 

Warp, Lours R., Measuring Comprehension in 
Reading (R), 481 

Way and ways, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 489 

WEATHERS, Winston, Gogol’s Dead Souls: The 
Degrees of Reality, 159 

We ts, Henry W., The New Emily Dickin- 
son, 185 

Weston, Miprep, Citation (verse), 444 

Whale and the Minnow, The: Moby Dick and 
the Movies, Milton R. Stern, 470 

What Did Maisie Know?, Harris T. Wilson, 
269 

What the Writer Teaches, Walker Gibson, 298 

Whose, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 312 

Why Huckleberry Finn is a Great World Novel, 
Lauriat Lane, Jr., 1 

Why Huckleberry Finn Is Not the Great 
American Novel, William Van O’Connor, 6 

Wicker, C. V., Cortez—Not Balboa, 383 
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William Collins’s “Ode on the Poetical Char- 
acter,” E. L. Brooks (R), 403 

Willy Loman and King Lear, Paul N. Siegel, 
341 

Witson, Harris T., What Did Maisie Know?, 
279 


Winstow, Donatp J., Letter to the Editor, 490 
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Workshop Method in Teaching Poetry, The, 
John P. Runden (R), 239 

Wricut, ExvizasetH V., Teaching the Docu- 
mented Paper (R), 238 


ZitNER, SHELDON P., Elegy for a Pedant 
Noticeably Dead (verse), 401 
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Haskell M. Block, 456 

Eduardo De Filippo: A Brief Report from 
Thornton Wilder, 164 
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Everett H. Emerson, Harold E. Davis, Ira 
Johnson, 84 
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Aldous Huxley’s Attitude Toward Duration, 
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Ambassadors, The: The Crucifixion of Sensi- 
bility, William Bysshe Stein, 289 

Case of the Drunken Goldfish, The, Maurice 
A. Crane (R), 309 

Distortion in The Caine Mutiny, James R. 
Browne, 216 

Erskine Caldwell: A Note for the Negative, 
Carl Bode (R), 357 

Faulkner’s Old Man in the Classroom, Richard 
J. Stonesifer, 254 

Fiction of the Second World War, John T. 
Frederick, 197 

Fielding’s Digressions in Joseph Andrews, I. B. 
Cauthen, Jr., 379 

From Abstract to Concrete in Adam Bede, Wil- 
liam M. Jones, 88 

Gogol’s Dead Souls: The Degrees of Reality, 
Winston Weathers, 159 

Guide through James Joyce’s Ulysses, A, John 
Greenway, 67 

Hawthorne Amid the Alien Corn, Henry G. 
Fairbanks, 263 

Hawthorne and Faulkner, Randall Stewart, 258 

Henry James and “The Personal Equation,” 
Harold T. McCarthy, 272 

Herman Wouk, Frederic I. Carpenter, 211 

How to Know Maisie, Adele Brebner, 283 

Idea and Method in a Scene by Dostoevsky, 
Richard M. Eastman, 143 


James Fenimore Cooper and American Democ- 
racy, George J. Becker, 325 

James’s Rhetoric of “Quotes,” George Knox, 
293 

Joyce’s “Clay”: an Interpretation, William T. 
Noon, S.J., 93 

Mrs. Thirkell’s Barsetshire, Clara F. McIntyre, 
398 

New Faulkner, The, Warren Beck, 183 

Old Man and the Sea, The, Leo Gurko, 11 

Reality to Romance: A Study of Ford’s 
Parade’s End, Elliott B. Gost, Jr., 445 

Second Look at From Here to Eternity, A, 
Richard P. Adams, 205 

Second Secret in The Scarlet Letter, The, 
Robert F. Haugh, 269 

Star-Equilibrium in Women in Love, Mark 
Spilka, 79 

Three Motives of Raskolnikov, The: A Rein- 
terpretation of Crime and Punishment, 
Maurice Beebe, 151 

Trollope as Social Anthropologist, 
Coyle, 392 

Turn of the Screw as Retaliation, The, Leo B. 
Levy, 286 

Vittorini, the Opera, and the Fifth Dimension, 
Donald Heiney, 451 

What Did Maisie Know?, Harris T. Wilson, 
269 

Why Huckleberry Finn is a Great World Novel, 
Lauriat Lane, Jr., 1 

Why Huckleberry Finn Is Not the Great 
American Novel, William Van O’Connor, 6 


3. Poetry 


Accent, Stress, and Emphasis, George Hemp- 
hill, 337 

Alas, Poor Grendel, Robert L. Chapman, 334 

Browning as Psychologist: Three Notes, Lloyd 
N. Jeffrey, 345 

Chaucer’s “Shipman’s Tale” in Modern Dress, 
Theodore A. Stroud, 109 

Cortez—Not Balboa, C. V. Wicker, 383 

Form of The Canterbury Tales, The: Respice 
Fines, Paul G. Ruggiers, 439 
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John Crowe Ransom and Lycidas: A Reap- 
praisal, Martin C. Battestin, 223 

Moderate Poetical Success of Stephen Spender, 
The, Willis D. Jacobs, 374 

New Emily Dickinson, The, Henry W. Wells, 
185 

New, Probable Source for “Kubla Khan,” A, 
Garland H. Cannon, 136 

“Tom Fool at Jamaica” by Marianne Moore: 
Meaning and Structure, Marie Borroff, 466 

William Collins’s “Ode on the Poetical Char- 
acter,” E. L. Brooks (R), 403 

4. Criticism 

Discrimination of Literary Sources, The: Mr. 
Stallman’s Muddles, F. W. Bateson, 131 

Frost on Analytical Criticism, Reginald L. 
Cook, 434 

Letter to a Contributor: And You, Mr. Bate- 
son, Call Me Muddled!, R. W. Stallman, 180 

Modern Critic, The: British, American, and 
Canadian, J. M. Stedmond, 427 

Reading Takes a Whole Man, Robert Daniel 
and Monroe C. Beardsley, 28 

Scholar’s Net, The: Literary Sources, R. W. 
Stallman, 20 

Shakespeare His Own Granpaw, William Frost, 
219 


II. PREPARING TEACHERS 


Improving Certification Requirements, Donald 
R. Tuttle (R), 353 

“Theocracy” in Education, A, Vern Wagner 
(R), 349 

— English Teachers, J. E. Graves (R), 


III. TEACHING 


1. Composition 

“D” Student in Composition, The, Leonard Lief 
(R), 477 

Experiment in Freshman English at West 
Point, An, Robert P. Ashley, 37 

Freshman Composition Course Should Teach 
Writing, The, Kenneth E. Eble (R), 475 

Ideaform Composition Paper (C), 46 

Objectives of the Composition Course: A Ser- 

/ mon for Administrators, Hans P. Guth (R), 

“ 474 

Rationale for a “Lay-Off” List, A, William D. 
Baker, 33 

Strange Invention at Yahoo Polytechnic, The, 
George W. Feinstein (R), 335 

Teaching the Documented Paper, Elizabeth V. 
Wright (R), 238 

What the Writer Teaches, Walker Gibson, 298 


2. Language 


Class in Definition, A, David P. French (R), 
405 
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Connotation Express, R. L. Coard (R), 239 

Let’s Teach Grammar Too!, George G. Gates, 
306 

Linguistics in the Classroom, Sumner Ives, 165 

Measuring Comprehension in Reading, Louis R. 
Ward (R), 481 

Spelling by Folk Etymology, J. J. Lamberts 
(F), 488 

Spelling Errors (C), 46 


3. Literature 


Bearings for Readership, William W. Main, 301 

Classics and the Classroom, The, Harold Orel 
(R), 174 

Curricular Problems in Ejighteenth-Century 
Literature, Richard C. Boys (R), 402 

Freshman Course Needs a Current of Ideas, 
The, Randall Stewart, 16 

Further Remarks on Teaching Poetry, Robert 
O. Evans (R), 311 

How to Teach Students to Read a Poem, Darrel 
Abel, 90 

Humanities Course at Morgan State College, 
The, Nick Aaron Ford (R), 173 

Keeping Students Reading, Signi Falk (R), 310 

Practical Thoreau, The, Louis B. Salomon, 229 

Student and the “Hidden Meaning,” The: A 
List of Criteria, Robert Stanton (R), 478 

Supervising “Outside” Reading, Ruth Davies 
(R), 483 

“There’s No Discharge in This War!” Charles 
H. Nichols (R), 479 

Whale and the Minnow, The: Moby Dick and 
the Movies, Milton R. Stern, 470 

Workshop Method in Teaching Poetry, The, 
John P. Runden (R), 239 


4. General 


Discussion, Robert Berkelman (R), 

10 

English and the Liberal Arts Tradition, Donald 
J. Lloyd, 100 

English Major as a Business Man, The, James 
P. McCormick (R), 486 

Golden Mean, A, Edward Fiess (R), 107 

Greater Struggle Necessary, The, John C. 
Gerber, 247 

How to Achieve Maximum Participation in 
Class Discussion, Ben W. Fuson (R), 108 

Insist on Discussion, A. M. Tibbetts (R), 106 

Lecture for Background Only, Sterg O’Dell 
(R), 105 

Mass Culture: A Most Emphatic Yes, E. R. 
Purpus (R), 233 

Mass Culture: The Development of Taste in 
Movies, Howard A. Burton (R), 235 

Mass Culture: Yes, But the Question is How?, 
Patrick D. Hazard (R), 234 

Mass Culture: Yes—Cooperatively, David 
Boroff (R), 235 
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IV. VERSE 


After Reading a Poem by John Donne, John 
Tagliabue, 359 

Ars et Grammatica, Constance Hunting, 177 

Bonehead Instructor, L. E. Wilbur, 362 

Boswell, Burke Johnston, 39 

Boswell: A Rejoinder, William Going, 135 

Citation, Mildred Weston, 444 

Classification, Edith B. Douds, 313 

College for Women, John Ciardi, 373 

Department Head, Richard Armour, 450 

Elegy for a Pedant Noticeably Dead, Sheldon 
P. Zitner, 401 

Folktale, The, Elizabeth Sale Cox, 348 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


For My Students and For Joyce Kilmer, Arthur 
Kriesman, 43 

On Lost Libraries, John F. Adams, 413 

On Shakespeare’s Sonnet 116, Foster Provost, 
366 


Persimmon Tree, The, Peter Viereck, 433 

Polarity, Ralph Gordon, 271 

President and the Professor, The, N. B. Allen, 
455 

Professorial, Anthony Ostroff, 415 

Romantic Poets, George P. Elliott, 118 

Shelley Seminar, Raymond Roseliep, 382 

Swift, George Garrett, 218 

Teachers, Walker Gibson, 469 

Tin Tongues, Don Geiger, 55 


How ‘dated’ is 
your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


has been adopted by the Department of English at the new United States Air 
Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. Recommended at more than 800 colleges and 
universities. 


IN VARIOUS BINDINGS, FROM $5.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY e 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


; 

. 


Moby Dick and the Movie - Eight Articles 
on Teaching - Modern Criticism: Robert 
Frost's View and a Canadian View - Chaucer, 
Madox Ford, Marianne Moore, Vittorini - The 
Ghost-Lady of Alfoxden - The American 
Theatre - Poems by Peter Viereck, Richard 
Armour, Edwin Honig, and Walker Gibson. 


J - Published ... 


JOHN C. HODGES 


HARBRACE COLLEGE HANDBOOK 
Fourth Edition 528 pages * $2.50 list 


New in this edition: a new definition of the sentence; an expanded 
treatment of paragraph structure; the Pollock spelling list; a new 
section on the history of language; a new sample research paper; 
50% new exercises; and for the first time a Key to the exercises. 


Ready June 15: Harbrace College Workbook, Form III 
About $1.50 


WISE CONGLETON MORRIS HODGES 
COLLEGE ENGLISH: The First Year 


Revised Edition 992 pages * $5.50 list 


The complete freshman course in one compact volume. 
Its contents: 

Essays and Articles 

Introduction to Literature 

Speaking and Listening 

A Preface to Writing (the new rhetoric section) 
Harbrace College Handbook, Fourth Edition 


Ready May 15: Revised Exercise Manual. $1.35 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


| 


the “Perrin Approach” 


PERRIN-SMITH 
HANDBOOK OF 
CURRENT ENGLISH 


The Handbook with 

| 

| Porter G. Perrin 

| George H. Smith 
University of Washington 

A modern, intelligent approach to language 

and to the problem of writing 

608 pages 

$2.50 list 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


| Atlanta 
Dallas 
New York 
Palo Alto 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Readings for 
Thought and 


Expression 


Compiled by STEWART S. MOR- 

GAN, JOHN Q. HAYS, and FRED E. 

EKFELT, all at Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Selected to provide ideas and models for 
writing, this stimulating collection of 47 
modern prose readings emphasizes the 
value of the liberal arts, the importance 
of the individual, the values of independ- 
ent thought, and the primary importance 
of the free intellect. 


1955 545 pages $4.00 


Exploring 
Poetry 


by M. L. ROSENTHAL, New York 
University, and A. J. M. SMITH, 
Michigan State University 


“The authors succeed very well, I think, 
in making the subject attractive and ex- 
citing to students without in the least 
writing down to them ... I like the way 
you (the authors) deal with ‘local and 
contemporary conventions’ without mini- 
mizing universal elements. In fact, I like 
everything about the book.” Donald 
Murray, University of North Dakota 


1955 758 pages $4.50 


The Macmillan 


Patterns for 
Living 
Fourth Edition 


by OSCAR JAMES CAMPBELL, 

Columbia University; JUSTINE 

VAN GUNDY and CAROLINE 

SHRODES, both at San Fran- 
cisco State College 


In revising the original anthology, the 
authors have presented provocative read- 
ings stressing ideas rather than belles 
lettres. There is more fiction in this vol- 
ume as well as two complete plays, 
Death of a Salesman and Watch on the 
Rhine. All the major forms of literary 
expression are amply represented. 


1955 975 pages $5.00 


The 
Short Story 


by JAMES B. HALL, University of 
Oregon, and JOSEPH LANGLAND, 
University of Wyoming 


Presenting the scope and development 
of the modern short story, this text 
moves from simple types of narration to 
more complex fictional structures: from 
The Primitive Tale (Mt. Shasta and the 
Grizzly Bears) to Chekhov and Thomas 
Mann. The over-all plan offers gradual 
introduction to the subject with the em- 
phasis on literary issues. 


Published April 1956 485 pp., $3.00 


Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Subjects and Expression. Anything that may 
interest teachers of literature and writing is 
potentially acceptable, including verse on aca- 
demic subjects. A clear, emotive, and lively 
style will of course recommend itself and its 
subject to the largest number of readers. 


Styling of Manuscripts. Please follow the MLA 
Style Sheet (Revised Edition) in all respects. 
Incorporate footnotes in the text except when 
it is absolutely impossible to do so. Keep block 
quotations short. Avoid tables, graphs, and other 
art-work. 


Length of Manuscripts. The shorter, the more 


For Contributors 


likely of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages should 
justify itself by unusual subject or merit. 


Transmission of Manuscript. Please send one 
copy folded or flat, held by a paper clip but 
not a staple, with a self-addressed envelope to 
which stamps are clipped. 


Editorial Procedure. Utmost speed and care 
will obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concentration 
of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, or difficult 
decision. 


Note. The October and November issues are in press; manuscripts mailed during June, 
July, and August will receive consideration in September. 


For Readers 


Joun M. StepMonp (“The Modern Critic”), a 
special lecturer at Saskatchewan, took his B.A. 
and M.A. there and his Ph.D. at Aberdeen. 
PETER VIERECK, whose sonnet on imagination 
signals his fourth book of verse, is the Pulitzer 
Prize poet, the New Conservative publicist, and 
prof. of History at Mt. Holyoke. Rectna.p L. 
Coox, Chmn. of Am. Lit. at Middlebury, is an 
old friend and published appreciator of Robert 
Frost. His degrees are from Middlebury and 
Oxford, and his publication has been in AL, 
CE, Accent, etc. Paut G. Rucciers, who 
analyzes the form of The Canterbury Tales, 
first did so at last year’s MLA meetings, al- 
though he had printed other articles on Chaucer 
in PQ, SP, and MLN. He is an assoc. prof. at 
Oklahoma, coming from W. & J. and Cornell. 
Mivprep Weston (“Citation” poem) is an asst. 
prof. at Holy Names College in Spokane. 
B. Goss, Jr., instr. at Louisiana State 
(next year at British Columbia), wrote his 
Cornell Ph.D. thesis as well as this article on 
Ford Madox Ford. His other degrees are from 
Colorado. RicHArD ARMOUR, who decapitates the 
Department Head in couplets, is the well-known 
writer of satiric and humorous verse, as well 
as a prof. at Scripps and Claremont. He went 
to Pomona (B.A.) and Harvard (Ph.D.), taught 
at Texas, Northwestern, Freiburg, The Ozarks, 
and Wells, and wrote two books on Barry Corn- 
wall and one on Coleridge to add to his dozen 
books of poetry. Donatp HEINEY, asst. prof. at 
Utah, follows up his last year’s WHR piece on 
Vittorini with this CE item. His degrees from 
Redlands and USC, Herney is the author of 


articles on Proust, Anouilh (in CE), and 
Eschmann, as well as the encyclopaedic hand- 
book, Contemporary Literature. N. B. ALLEN 
(“The President and the Professor”) arrived 
as Chairman at Delaware by way of Dartmouth, 
Oxford, and Michigan degrees, a half-dozen 
articles on Shakespeare, and a book on Dryden. 
HasKett M. Bock writes on the theater— 
classic and American—but his other work in- 
cludes articles on Joyce (JAAC), Camus 
(UTQ), and Yeats (PQ), together with the 
forthcoming Modern Library Voltaire. He went 
to Chicago, Harvard, and Paris, and is an asst. 
prof. at Wisconsin. Epwin Hownic has pub- 
lished much periodical poetry beside “Jawing of 
Genesis,” and two books, Garcia Lorca and The 
Moral Circus. An asst. prof. at Harvard, he 
taught at Purdue and New Mexico after tak- 
ing degrees at Wisconsin. LELAND MILEs, who 
describes the Ghost-Lady of Alfoxden, is Chmn. 
at Hanover, where he came from Juniata and 
North Carolina. He collaborated last year on 
A Brief Guide to Writing Term Papers, re- 
viewed in this issue. Part of his essay will ap- 
pear in his Americans Be—Charmed! to be pub- 
lished by Twayne this fall. Marte Borrorr 
analyzes a recent poem by Marianne Moore that 
will appear in Miss Moore’s new book this fall, 
the analysis being part of a study made possible 
by the Wiley AAUW Fellowship. With degrees 
from Chicago and a new Ph.D. from Yale, Dr. 
BorrorF will return to Smith as asst. prof. in 
September. WALKER Grsson (“‘Teachers” poem) 
has published verse in magazines and in his first 
(Continued on page vii) 
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THE UNIVERSITY SPELLING BOOK 


By THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, Dean, Washington Square College, New York 
University, and WILLIAM D. BAKER, Michigan State College 


This book contains an authoritative list of words 
frequently misspelled by college freshmen—a list 
compiled by Dean Pollock after a 3-year study in 
which thousands of college teachers cooperated. 
It contains proofreading exercises, lists of fre- 
quently misspelled words in subject-matter fields, 
a chapter on homonyms, a section on mnemonics 
and spelling tests with established norms. 


READING SKILLS: A WORKBOOK 


A unique feature is a chapter on spelling by sound, 
stressing the importance of hearing the letter com- 
binations distinctly. The book will be particularly 
useful in remedial writing sections in college, but 
business and professional people (from secretaries 
to executives) will find many practical suggestions 
for improving their spelling. 


122 pages 556” x 8%” Published 1955 


By WILLIAM D. BAKER, Michigan State College 


This workbook is designed to help students read 
faster and more efficiently. Each of the 24 chapters 
is concerned with some aspect of developmental 
reading. All chapters are followed by objective- 
type comprehension checks and application ex- 
ercises. 


MODERN TECHNICAL WRITING 


The level of difficulty is low enough to reach the 
student at his own level, but some exercises allow 
student to see what he can do on material of a 
higher level of difficulty. It is assumed that this 
text will supplement an anthology or drill book. 
120 pages 6" x9” Published 1953 


By THEODORE A. SHERMAN, University of Idaho 


This text gives clear and explicit instructions to 
students in engineering, agriculture, forestry, min- 
ing, metallurgy, public health and many other 
technical fields on how to make technical writing 
effective. The first part of the text takes up prob- 
lems that arise in technical writing of every type. 


The second ‘concentrates upon reports. The third 
consists of a more extensive discussion of business 
correspondence than is offered in most books on 
technical writing. Exercises and assignments are 
numerous and varied. 


445 pages 556” x 8%” Published 1955 


THE CASE FOR POETRY: A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


By GWYNN, CONDEE and LEWIS 


Here is a new anthology of 150 British and Ameri- 
can poems. The poems were selected on the basis 
of merit, suitability for beginners, popularity, and 
historical representation of all periods. About 1/3 
of the poems are accompanied by “cases” (state- 
ments about the poem of conflicting or comple- 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS 


mentary points of view) and/or critiques (state- 
ments reprinted from professional poets, critics, 
and scholars about a given poem). These cases and 
critiques will stimulate the students to form their 
own ideas and better comprehend poetry. 

448 pages 55%” x 8%” Published 1954 
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You mean I can get $20,000 |— — 


of TIAA Term insurance for 
less than $100 a year? 


That’s precisely the question an 
Assistant Professor from Purdue 
asked us the other day when he 
heard about TIAA’s new dividend 
scale. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the 
annual premium for $20,000 of 10- 
Year Term insurance is $178.40 and 
the first-year dividend on the new scale is $89.40, making a net 
annual ie of $89.00. Dividend amounts, of course, are not 
guarante 
ae that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford mot to have enough 
insurance. 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans avail- 
able to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or full-time. To 
get complete details, send us the coupon below. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


} Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association { 
} 522 F ifth Avenue, New York 36, New York { 
} Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the booklet, Plan Your | 
} Life Insurance. { 
} Name Date of Birth | 
Address 
} Ages of Dependents | 
}1 Employing Institution | 
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COMPLETELY NEW 
— The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


REMEDIAL, AVERAGE, 
GIFTED... 


Yes, ALL STUDENTS can 
make real progress in reading 


speed and comprehension 
with the 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


READING ACCELERATOR 


$35” 


SIMPLE . . . EFFECTIVE . . . DURABLE 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


531 S. PLYMOUTH COURT Dept. 265 CHICAGO 5 


AVR 
EYE-SPAN 
TRAINER 
with Slides 
$7.50 


(Continued from page iv) 


book, The Reckless Spenders (1954), not to 
mention two articles in CE (1950, 1956). He is 
an assoc. prof. at Amherst on leave in N. M. 
Mitton R. STERN, instr. at Illinois, got an early 
view of the Moby Dick movie script and passed 
it on immediately to teachers who will be coping 
with it this fall. Srern’s degrees are from 
Northwestern, Connecticut, and Michigan State. 
Round Table: Hans P. Gut, asst. prof. at 
San Jose State, took his Ph.D. at Michigan. 
KennetHa E. finishing his doctor’s at Co- 
lumbia, is instr. at Utah. Leonarp Lzer, instr. 
at Hunter, has degrees from NYU, Columbia, 
and Syracuse. Ropert STANTON, author of a 
PMLA article on Hawthorne this year, is instr. 
at Northwestern from UKC and Indiana U. 
Cuartes H. Nicuors, with a Ph.D. from 
Brown, taught at Morgan State and is now 
prof. at Hampton. Lours R. Warp, instr. at 
Purdue, holds degrees from Colorado. RutH 
Davies, prof. at Ohio Wesleyan, with a Ph.D. 
from Ohio State, has published other articles in 
CE. J. E. Graves has the unique advantage of 
teaching both at Wayne and at Southeastern 
High in Detroit. James P. McCormick, assoc. 
prof. at Wayne, took his degrees at Northwest- 
ern and has published three books and two 
major articles. CEF: J. J. LAMBerts went to 
Michigan and is an asst. prof. at Northwestern. 


Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 


the first founded and still the first 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Director: John Ciardi 

Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Louis Lyons, 
Winfred van Atta 

Fiction: William Sloane, Merle Miller, Rachel 
Mackenzie 


Non-Fiction: Fletcher Pratt, Bruce Lancaster, 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 


Poetry: Léonie Adams 
For information write: 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 42, Vermont 


— 
= 
ri 
A Meniam-Webster 
= WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the “Supreme Authority,” and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol. 
arship and accuracy. More chan 125,000 entries; 
.00 and up, depending oa 
Thumb G. & Pak 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. : 
AUGUST A 
Bread Loaf, Vermont 
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And the first thing you know, fall will be icumen in much faster. 

If you care to order supplies for your classes now, they can be shipped on 
whatever date you designate. Thus awkward delays can be averted. 

You may be interested in: 


New recordings 

—— from Leaves of Grass, read by David Allen. 12” LP, $4.75 to members, 
$5.95 to nonmembers 

—— “No Single Thing Abides” (including Gray’s “Elegy” and selections 
from Donne, Keats, Tichborne, Shelley, Lucretius). 10” LP, $3.75 to 
members, $4.75 to nonmembers 

—— T. S. Eliot reading from his Poems and Choruses. 12” LP, $4.75 to 
members, $5.95 to nonmembers 

—— Dylan Thomas reading his own poems. Vol. III. 12” LP, $4.75 to 
members, $5.95 to nonmembers. (Vols. I and II also available) 


Items for class use 

—— Ideaform Theme Paper. New in 1955, already in use in hundreds of 
colleges and high schools. Have your bookstore order in cartons of 
72 packages. One carton $12.24; two or more cartons, $10.80 each; 
special price on orders of five cartons or more. (Prices may be higher 
in fall.) 

—— “A Guide through James Joyce’s Ulysses,” by John Greenway. Reprint. 
12 pages, with cover. $0.25 

—— “Linguistics in the Classroom,” by Sumner Ives. Reprint. 8 pages. 
$0.20 


—— “Spelling Report,” by Thomas C. Pollock. Reprint. 8 pages. $0.20 


Payment should accompany orders totaling 
less than $5.00 
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From the distinguished HARCOURT, BRACE 
Harcourt, Brace list AND COMPANY 


in the study of language 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


@ GENERAL 


Sapir: LANGUAGE (Harvest Edition) 
A comprehensive analysis of the elements of language, its variability in place and time, 
and its relationship to thought, race, culture, and literature. $1.15 list 
Ogden and Richards: THE MEANING OF MEANING 


The celebrated study of the influence of language upon thought and of the part played 
by symbols in human affairs. $4.50 list 


@ COLLEGE 


Fries: THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH 
A pathbreaking analysis of the structure of our language in the terms of the newer 
linguistics. $4.25 list 
Whitehall: STRUCTURAL ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
A linguistic introduction to English syntax, for undergraduate use. $2.50 list 


Hill: AN INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTIC STRUCTURES 


An examination of general linguistics, with comparative sketches of the Latin, Eskimo, 
and English languages. (Publication Spring, 1957) 


® HIGH SCHOOL 


Roberts: PATTERNS OF ENGLISH 
A linguistic approach new to the high school level using the traditional terms of gram- 
mar but showing the way sentence patterns determine meanings. (Publication May, 
1956) 

LIVING LANGUAGE: Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 
An inductive approach to language study, to straight thinking, to composition skills 
and resources, and to grammar and usage. 


the first || titles of the Ne \ ‘ 
9 
Editions 
will be published this spring 1956 “ - 
le Py 
HOUGHTON MIFFFLIN COMPANY 


is pleased to announce the first in this new series of paperback classics. Many 
ate books never before available in such series, some are newly definitive 
editions. All have memorable introductions by scholars known for work in 
the field of the classic they have edited. 


Jane Austen PRIDE AND PREJUDICE ......................... $ .65 
edited by Mark Schorer 
Emily Bronté WUTHERING HEIGHTS ........................ $ .70 
edited by V. S. Pritchett t 
THE POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING ........................ $ .95 : 
edited by Donald Smalley u 
F 
Chasles Dichens BLEAK HOUSE .... $1.25 
edited by Morton D. Zabel - 
George Eliot MIDDLEMARCH $1.20 
edited by Gordon S. Haight : 
3 
Henry James THE PORTRAIT OF ALADY .................... $ .80 4 
edited by Leon Edel 5 
Thomas Malory KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS ............ $ .85 ) 6 
edited by Eugéne Vinaver 7 
edited by Alfred Kazin 
John Henry Cardinal Newman APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA ....... $1.05 ; 
edited by A. Dwight Culler 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE ................. $ .95 
edited by Edward H. Davidson 


edited by Edgar Johnson q 
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Ready For 


a unified text for freshman courses which integrates the sub- 
jects of writing, reading, speaking, listening, and observing 


COMMUNICATION: 


Handling Ideas Effectively 
ROY IVAN JOHNSON LLOYD A. GARRISON 


University of Florida Dean of the Graduate College; Professor 
of Education, University of Denver 


MARIE J. SCHALEKAMP 
Head of the Communication Skills Department 
Mason City Junior College, lowa 


This up-to-the-minute book on the effective handling of ideas has a threefold purpose: 
_ (1) to change the students’ negative attitudes toward the communication subjects; (2) 
to develop the students’ skills in these fields; and (3) to facilitate personality develop- 
ment through the use of these communication skills. The approach is exceptionally 
unified, with constant emphasis on the basic similarities among communication skills. 
Recurrent emphasis is given to basic principles and ideas as new problems arise. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1, Getting the Most Out of College 8. Common Denominators of Effective 
2. The Pursuit of Knowledge Expression 
3. Rules for Better Reading 9. The Art of Discussion 
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is pleased to announce the first in this new series of paperback classics. Many 
are books never before available in such series, some are newly definitive 
editions. All have memorable introductions by scholars known for work in 
the field of the classic they have edited. 
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edited by Alfred Kazin 
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edited by A. Dwight Culler 
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edited by Edward H. Davidson 
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a unified text for freshman courses which integrates the sub- 
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University of Florida Dean of the Graduate College; Professor 
of Education, University of Denver 
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Head of the Communication Skills Department 
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This up-to-the-minute book on the effective handling of ideas has a threefold purpose: 
(1) to change the students’ negative attitudes toward the communication subjects; (2) 
to develop the students’ skills in these fields; and (3) to facilitate personality develop- 
ment through the use of these communication skills. The approach is exceptionally 
unified, with constant emphasis on the basic similarities among communication skills. 
Recurrent emphasis is given to basic principles and ideas as new problems arise. 
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CURRENT THINKING AND WRITING 
THIRD SERIES 


By Joseph M. Bachelor, Ralph L. Henry, and Rachel Salisbury 


Fifty contemporary selections designed to interest the college fresh- 
man, plus carefully designed exercise material. 444 pages, $2.95 


FORUM: A BOOK OF ESSAYS FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH 
By Christian Kiefer and Laurence Muir 


Thirty-seven readings for freshman composition courses, featuring 
variety and wide range of subject matter, and flexibility of organiza- 
tion. 290 pages, $2.40 


ALTERNATE WORKBOOK ror uniFiep 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, THIRD EDITION ‘ 


By Gerald D. Sanders and Hoover H. Jordan 


Seventy-nine exercises, closely correlated with the text, and carefully 
worked out. 92 pages, $1.00 


WRITING USEFUL REPORTS 
By Robert E. Tuttle and C. A. Brown 


Basic principles of report-writing that may be utilized in the writing 
of any report, regardless of its subject matter. 635 pages, $4.50 


IMPROVING READING ABILITY 
SECOND EDITION 


By James B. Stroud, Robert B. Ammons, and Henry A. Bamman 


Arranged in the developmental sequence, progressing from basic 
mechanics of reading to critical reading skills. 188 pages, $2.35 
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ESSAYS of the 
MASTERS 


Edited by CHARLES NEIDER 


While this collection of essays by 42 of the 


fall into patterns of 
believe you will find it so interesting, so full of literary 
savor, you will find yourself using it in courses. 


Woolf's How Should One Read a Book?, Poe’s Philos- 
of. Furniture, Ferrero and the Decline of 
» Yeats’ Magic, Forster’s What I Believe, and 
Pt s Manhattan: The Great + Desert. Many of 
these essays are on writing by the great novelists and 
poets; many are luminous critiques. For something out-of- 
om not only for your freshmen but also for 
ore advanced courses in writing and literature, 
ESSAYS ¢ OF THE MASTERS offers a rewarding con- 
noiseur’s feast. 455 pages. $1.90 
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edited by George P. Elliott $1.65 


PARKMAN: The Discovery of the Great West: 
La Salle 

edited by William R. Taylor $1.45 
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Prose and Poetry 
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edited by W. H. Auden, Rev. Ed. with 5 new 
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edited by Leo Kirsch 
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CORRECT WRITING, Forms A and B 

EVERETT, DUMAS, WALL 

Here is a combined handbook of usage and workbook of exercises 
for the establishment of correct habits and the elimination of basic 
errors in students’ writing. It is an excellent basic drill book on the 
fundamentals of English grammar. Explanations are clear, concise, and 
to the point. 

Forms A and B include the same grammatical rules and explanations, 
but with an entirely different set of exercises. Each contains 253 
pages. $1.75 each 
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BARTEL 


AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN EYES, 1827-1842 
BARTEL and BINGHAM © 


Here are two books of selected source materials from which students 
can draw a wide variety of topics for research papers. The authors 
of the selections are well-known literary figures, travel writers, diarists, 
and letter writers of two interesting periods. By using either book, the 
instructor knows just what sources his students can use and is able to 
give them effective guidance. Ideally suited for training in the selec- 
tion, organization, and evaluation of material and the handling of re- 
search mechanics. About 125 pages each. $1.20 each 
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Sales offices: Englewood, N.J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas |. 
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